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"UNION" 


DRAGGING EQUIPMENT DETECTOR 


With “Union” Self-Restoring Dragging Equipment 
Detectors on guard at approaches to interlockings, 
tunnels, etc., you receive Continuous, automatic pro- 
tection at such locations without the need for replacing 
the detecting elements after each operation. 

When the detector plates are deflected in etther 
direction by dragging equipment, the circuit controller 
sets the wayside signal ahead to warn the engineman. 
And since it restores itself automatically and immedi- 
ately after each operation, the “Union” Self-Restoring 


SRD-5 


Dragging Equipment Detector is always ready to 
police following trains. 

The restoring mechanism of the SRD-5 is located 
inside the operating shaft and all parts ... except for 
the easily removable detector plates . . . are beneath 
the tops of the ties. Moreover, it is only necessary to 
remove the outside plates to permit use of the usual 
ballast cleaning machines. Consequently, interference 
to such equipment is minimized. 

Ask our nearest district office for full particulars. 





SELF-RESTORING 






































CURRENT RAILWAY STATISTICS 


Cygeetes revenues, five months 
1952 $4,304,214,180 


Pe 


ed ERS OR RE Sere Ten rier 4,179, ‘377, ‘060 

Cessation expenses, five months 
(> URES Sa ae seeoreascrc $3,353,273,597 

PN ros irs otis pia aneig wisi wa 31e/o-0isaiave eiece 3,288,475,864 
Taxes, five months 

Ee re $ 506,643,596 

a ie ESSE SAO Pe Onan re 477,808,199 
ies railway operating income, five months 

_. RSRASSS Sao nner erne par $ 373,798,186 

1981 Rees a ahve ies laden cevenceavae wie ats 329,174,183 
Net income, estimated, five months 

MBAS renee terre eich nar ice meric $ 237,000,000 

WIPE ci aisia son Sionteeis oieross (s/o seis ie Seis ,000, 
Average price railroad stocks 

UU PO UME 9 ose ares es eure. aieeiae 63.58 ° 

— = y aaeeeneteeeerpennen 50.25 
Car loadings, revenue freight 

y SY re 18,536,117 

Se | 19,918,313 
Average daily freight car surplus 

Week ended July 5, 1952 ........ 30,320 

Week ended July 7; Ue UNDE ener 39,526 
Average daily freight car shortage 

Week ended July 5, 1952 ........ 3,640 

Week ended July 7, 1951 ........ 6,065 
Freight cars delivered 

MRI NNEC a coh -Giota1.¢%o'"550'"s 610 415 we 04s 6,411 

USE: | by | Ean ar ae ene ee 9,644 
Freight cars on order 

LSS SS ee eee 99,615 

I seciccksecaciowsri nies 147,725 
Freight cars held for repairs 

EA PME eis secb0s weroies eenewene & 100,854 

NNO MAEM op cals fo-crecere-aceheys as eveia si 94,038 
Net ton-miles per serviceable car per day 

April 3 (preliminary) .......... 964 

PUUBUARE MURS 5b i5'5 2-6 ovis oie love er arnneieckice 1,042 
Presclo sani railroad employees 

PREETI oo. sesso wince owlerw snrerae 1,242,620 

PRUNE TDD 6s: ais.siace sre0:s sielo esse 1,291,172 














WEEK AT A GLANCE 








In This Issue... 


IF REGULATION OF TRANSPORTATION IS FAULTY, the blame would 
seem to rest primarily upon the laws under which such regulation is 
conducted and, in turn, upon the unwillingness or inability of the trans- 
portation industry, itself, to agree upon and to insist upon needed changes 
in those laws. If that premise be accepted, the conclusion is clear; i.e., 
that the remedy for faulty regulation is a “streamlined” regulatory statute, 
the proposal for which should come from the transportation industry 
itself. These points are discussed in more detail in the editorial comment 
on page 59. 


“TRAINS MAKE MONEY—vwithout trains how can a railroad earn 
any revenue?” is a favorite question asked by Frederic C. Dumaine, 
Jr., chairman of the board and president of the New Haven. He is 
providing his own answer in the way he is guiding the development 
of the New Haven into “a wholly self-sufficient, economic property.” 
Following the lead set down by the late F. C. Dumaine, Sr., who, with 
a group of other New Englanders, purchased stock control of the 
railroad in 1948, an interesting variety of managerial approaches and 
techniques is being introduced. These are described in an article be- 
ginning on page 61 of this issue. 


AN INDOOR RIP TRACK—or rather four tracks—enclosed in a $543,000 
building is one of the unusual railroad developments covered herein 
(page 66). It belongs to the Soo line at Minneapolis, and is equal in 
capacity to the road's nine former outdoor rip tracks at the same location. 
On page 71 is a description of the Electro-Motive Division’s “treadmill” 
for testing diesel locomotives; and on page 68 one of the C&O’s Green- 
brier clinics for “testing’ executives of railroads and other business or- 
ganizations. 


In Washington... 


MORE DIESEL LOCOMOTIVES are going to be needed if the 
railroads’ motive power fleet is to reach a “full mobilization” basis by 
July 1, 1956. In fact, the Defense Transport Administration says pro- 
duction of diesel units should average 312 per month from October 1, 
1952, to July 1, 1954, and 333 a month for the two following years. 
These contemplated levels compare with average production of about 
280 units per month from January 1, 1950, through last June 30. The 
D.T.A. study on which these requirements were based is summarized 
in the news pages, where attention is also called to the fact that estab- 
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NEW CHAIRMAN of the Mechan- 
ical Division of the Association of 
American Railroads is H. T. Cover, 
assistant vice-president and chief 
of motive power of the Pennsyl- 
vania. He succeeds B. M. Brown, 
general superintendent of motive 
power of the Southern Pacific. Mr. 
Cover’s election to the chairman- 
ship took place at the division’s 
recent annual convention in San 
Francisco, a complete report of 
which begins on page 74. 


lishment of production goals “does not involve any commitment. . . 
to allocate the controlled materials that would be required.” 


AS CONGRESS ADJOURNED—just in time for the national political con- 
ventions—it left behind it little or no unfinished action on any transporta- 
tion legislation which had progressed far enough through the legislative 
mill to be in shape for final passage or rejection. Left over for the 83rd 
congress, to be elected in November, are, of course, many bills intro- 
duced this year and considered in committee, but which never reached 
the floor. A review of transportation legislation acted on by the 82nd 
congress is included in the news pages of this issue. 


NET INCOME for 1952’s first five months has been estimated at 
$237 million, which represents a fairly satisfactory increase over the 
$208 million reported for the comparable period of last year. But the 
comparative showing for May alone was much less encouraging — only 
$55 million against $51 million — and with traffic down all along the 
line as a result of the steel strike, the showing for July is likely to be 
even more unsatisfactory. 


PERSONNEL CHANGES held the spotlight in transportation news emanat- 
ing from Washington last week. W. P. Bartel, 1.C.C. secretary for the 
past 15 years, announced his ‘intention to retire on August 31, just as the 
Senate was confirming one reappointment and two new appointments to 
the commission itself—Charles D. Mahaffie, Arthur F. Arpaia and Martin 
Kelso Elliott. In the A.A.R., Richard E. Keefer succeeds the late Edward 
R. Ford; and Jonathan E. Teal is leaving the D.T.A., at least temporarily. 


... And Elsewhere 


REPUBLICAN CONVENTIONEERS virtually overwhelmed the 
Burlington in an effort to secure copies of a convention balloting “score 
card” which CB&Q people made up for delegates and for shipper 
friends. The card enabled state-by-state tabulation of four leading 
presidential candidates plus a “favorite son” through five ballots. 
Listed was the number of delegate votes allotted to each state and 
territory, and the total number of votes required to nominate a candi- 
date. Copies mailed to shippers were intended for TV or radio-side use. 
“We could have used a lot more of them,” a Burlington spokesman 


told Railway Age. 


WOMEN make up most of the passenger list on air tourist flights, a 
scheduled air line discovered in a recent survey. In contrast to the stand- 
ard fare flights—on which men comprise about 75 per cent of the trav- 
elers—the air line found that 61 per cent of all passengers on its lower 
cost coach flights were women. 


THE POSSIBILITY that the St. Louis-San Francisco may shortly 
attempt to acquire control of the Central of Georgia is receiving in- 
creasing attention in various financial publications. Such control, if it 
should become effective, would combine the two carriers into a single 
system of nearly 7,000 miles, reaching into 10 states and extending 
from western Texas to the Atlantic coast at Savannah, and from St. 
Louis and Kansas City to the Gulf coast at Mobile and Pensacola. 
The two roads now have a physical connection at Birmingham, Ala. 








Adjourned Congress Left 


Little Transport Legislation 


No transport’ legislation of major 
importance was enacted in this year’s 
session of the eighty-second Congress 
which adjourned “sine die” on July 
7. In the absence of a special-session 
call from President Truman, the pres- 
ent Congress will not meet again; and 
all legislation left pending at various 
stages short of final enactment will die. 

The session’s principal enactment of 
interest to the railroads was the law 
passed in May to liberalize benefit 
provisions of the Railroad Unemploy- 
ment Insurance Act. This was opposed 
by the carriers, but supported by the 
so-called “standard” railway labor 
organizations. 

During the overtime meetings held 
on the session’s last days, the Con- 
gress passed two bills which will ease 
the regulation of motor carriers. One of 
them, S.2357, provides for inclusion of 
horticultural commodities within the 
term “agricultural commodities” for 
purposes of the Motor Carrier Act’s so- 
called agricultural exemptions. The 
second, S.2360, raises the maximum 
limit on securities which a motor car- 
rier may issue without authority from 
the Interstate Commerce Commission. 
S.2357 was signed by President Tru- 
man on July 9. 

Also passed in the last-minute rush 
was S.3161, which will set up, under 
I.C.C. jurisdiction, arrangements for 
filing, for recording purposes, of equip- 
ment trust agreements and other doc- 
uments evidencing or relating to the 
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lease, mortgage, conditional sale, or 
bailment of equipment. The recording 
“shall constitute notice to... all per- 
sons”; and will eliminate the neces- 
sity for recording under any other 
law—federal, state, or local. 

As reported in Railway Age of July 
7, page 14, the Congress also extended 
the Defense Production Act, thus con- 
tinuing until June 30, 1953, the con- 
trols administered by the Defense 
Transport Administration. On the other 
hand, it refused to include the Presi- 
dent’s authority to seize the railroads 
among the “war” powers which it 
authorized the President to continue 
exercising during the present emer- 
gency. 

The seizure power involved remains 
available to the President in time of 
war. It is the power embodied in the 
Act of August 29, 1916, under which 
the railroads were seized by President 
Truman and operated by the Army 
during the 2l-month period from Au- 
gust 27, 1950, to May 23, 1952. The 
seizure power was then available be- 
cause war with Japan had not been 
formally terminated, as it has since by 
the signing of the terminating treaty. 
Congress’ refusal to include the seizure 
power among those “war” powers 
which it made “emergency” powers 
also, was in accord with proposals 
made by railroad labor unions. 

Other actions of the session included 
adoption of resolutions calling for stud- 
ies of the organization and operations 








of the I.C.C., and of the Railroad Re- 
tirement Act and “related problems.” 
The latter is a joint undertaking of the 
Senate and House, while the I.C.C. 
study will be conducted by the Senate 
‘Committee on Interstate and Foreign 
Commerce. 

Also passed were the usual appro- 
priation bills, providing funds for the 
I.C.C., D.T.A., Railroad Retirement 
Board, National Mediation Board and 
National Railroad Adjustment Board. 
Other appropriations will continue fed- 
eral-government subsidies and promo- 
tional activities in the fields of high- 
way, water and air transport. 

Among legislative proposals defeated 
during the session was the joint resolu- 
tion to approve the United States-Can- 
ada agreement for construction of the 
proposed St. Lawrence seaway pro- 
ject. The defeat came despite several 
pleas by President Truman for favor- 
able action. 


Power Facilities 


In this connection, the State Depart- 
ment announced on June 30 that tie 
United States has joined with Can- 
ada in seeking formal approval of 
the construction of power facilities in 
the International Rapids section of the 
St. Lawrence. The approval is being 
sought in applications filed with the 
International Joint Commission. The 
applications do not contemplate that 
the federal government will participate 
in the development. That will be the 
job of “entities” designated by the two 
governments—perhaps state and pro- 
vincial authorities. A Canadian note on 
the matter, which was made public by 
the State Department, stipulated that 


ih 





Canada’s undertaking to build a St. 
Lawrence seaway alone “is predicated 
on the construction and maintenance... 
of a sound power project in the Inter- 
national Rapids section.” 

Other pending legislation which was 
left to die included numerous bills in- 
troduced as a result of the Senate In- 
terstate Commerce Committee’s stud- 
ies of domestic land and water trans- 
portation. The railroads failed to get 
reported from committee two of those 
bills to which they gave enthusiastic 


support. They ‘were S.2518, which 
would have authorized general rate in- 
creases on 30 days’ notice, without sus- 
pension by the IC.C., upon the carriers’ 
certification of their need for the addi- 
tional revenue; and S.2519, which 
would have rewritten the Interstate 
Commerce <Act’s rule of rate making, 
the proposed new rule to be without the 
present rule’s provision which makes 
the “effect of the rates on the movement 
of traffic” a matter to be considered by 
the commission. 


Net Income for 1952 Reaches $237 Million 


Class I railroads in the first five 
months this year had an estimated net 
income, after interest and rentals, of 
$237,000,000, according to the Bureau 
of Railway Economics of the Associa- 
tion of American Railroads. 

The 1952 figure compares with net 
income of $208,000,000 for the first five 
months last year. Net railway operating 
income in the five-month period this 
year totaled $373,798,186, as compared 
with $329,174,183 in the same period 
last year. 

Estimated results for May 1952 
showed net income of $55,000,000 com- 
pared with $51,000,000 in May 1951. 
The May 1952 net railway operating in- 
come was $82,970,254. During the same 
month last year the net railway oper- 
ating income totaled $76,717,336. 

In the 12 months ended with May, 
the rate of return averaged 3.91 per 
cent, compared with 4.38 per cent for 
the 12 months ended with May 1951. 


Five-Month Gross Up 3% 


Gross in the first five months of 1952 
amounted to $4,304,214,180 compared 
with $4,179,.377,060 in the same period 
of 1951. Operating expenses amounted 
to $3,353,273,597 compared with $3.,- 
288,475,864. Thus, gross was up 3 per 
cent, and operating expenses were up 
2 per cent. 

Twenty Class I roads failed to earn 
interest and rentals in the first five 
months of 1952, of which 11 were in 
the Eastern district, one in the Southern 
region and eight in the Western district. 

Of the territorial figures reported be- 
low. the A.A.R. statement gave all ex- 
cept the net railway operating incomes. 
which were taken from a summary 
issued by the Interstate Commerce Com- 
mission. 


Results by Districts 


Class I roads in the Eastern district 
in May this year had an estimated net 
income of $20,000,000 compared with 
$20,000,000 in May 1951. In the first 
five months of 1952 their estimated net 
income was $84,000,000 compared with 
$60,000,000 in the same period of 1951. 

Their net railway operating income 
in May amounted to $34,473,205 com- 
pared with $33,669,786 in May 1951. 


Thoze same roads in the first five 
months of 1952 had net railway oper- 
ating income of $159,423,863 compared 
with $126,407,729 in the same period 
of 1951. 

Gross in the Eastern district in the 
first five months of 1952 totaled $1,916,- 
113,987, an increase of 2.8 per cent 
compared with the same period of 1951. 
Operating expenses totaled $1,536.211.- 
828, an increase of 1.5 per cent. 

Class I roads in the Southern region 
in May this year had an estimated net 
income of $10,000,000 compared with 
$7,000,000 in May 1951. In the first 
five months of 1952 their estimated net 
income was $53,000,000 compared with 
$42,000,000 in the same period of 1951. 








CLASS | RAILROADS—UNITED STATES 
Month of May 


1951 1952 

Total operating 

revenues ....... $870,315,262 $888,608,471 
Total operating 

expenses ....... 676,418,308 691,045,672 
Operating ratio— 

per CONt ...5..2% 77,72 77.77 
eee 97,350,092 103,785,651 
Net railway operat- 

ing income 

(Earnings before 

charges) ....... 82,970,254 76,717,336 
Net income, after 

charges (estimated 55,000,000 51,000,000 


Five Months Ended May 31 
Total operating 


revenues ....... 4,304,214,180 4,179,377,060 
Total operating 

expenses ....... 3,353,273,597 3,288,475,864 
Operating ratio— 

er GON dew ss 77.91 78.68 
WOME og isstiasssie.cias 506,643,596 477,808,199 
Net railway operat- 

ing income 

(Earnings before 

SS eee 373,798,186 329,174,183 


Net income, after 


charges (estimated) 237,000,000 208,000,000 





Their net railway operating income 
in May amounted to $13,681,529 com- 
pared with $11,180,347 in May 1951. 
Those same roads in the first five 
months of 1952 had net railway oper- 
ating income of $71,894,950 compared 
with $62,911,722 in the same period of 
1951. 

Gross in the Southern region in the 
first five months of 1952 totaled $643,- 
169,334, an increase of 5.5 per cent 
compared with the same 1951 period. 








A NEW American Locomotive-General 
Electric diesel locomotive, still en- 
closed in its packing cases, is hoisted 
ashore from the S.S. Ancon of the 
Panama Line in Cristobal, C.Z. It is 
one of three Alco-G.E. 1,600-hp. road- 
switchers recently delivered to the 
Panama Railroad. Operating from 
Colon on the Atlantic side of the 
canal to Balboa and Panama City on 





the Pacific, the railroad runs a dis- 
tance of 48 miles. Principal traffic 
is freight from the United States, 
much of which is unloaded at the 
railroad’s Colon docks. However, the 
cross-isthmus trip is a ‘‘must”’ on the 
itinerary of many tourists, and the 
road runs several passenger trains a 
day each way to accommodate these 
and other passengers. 
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Operating expenses totaled $468,259,- 
823, an increase of 0.8 per cent. 

Class I roads in the Western district 
in May this year had an estimated net 
income of $25,000,000 compared with 
$24,000,000 in May 1951. Their esti- 
mated net income in the first five 
months of 1952 was $100,000,000 com- 
pared with $106,000,000 in the same 
period of 1951. 

Those same roads in May had net 
railway operating income amounting 


to $34,815,520 compared with $31,867,- 
203 in May 1951. Their net railway 
operating income in the first five 
months of 1952 amounted to $142,479,- 
373 compared with $139,854,732 in the 
same period of 1951. 

Gross in the Western district in the 
first five months of 1952 totaled $1,744,- 
930,859, an increase of 2.3 per cent 
compared with the same period of 1951. 
Operating expenses totaled $1,348,801.- 
946, an increase of 3 per cent. 


D.T. A. Locomotive Study Indicates 
Need for Higher Production Goals 


The latest locomotive - requirements 
study by the Defense Transport Ad- 
ministration indicates a need for 
stepped-up production schedules which 
would contemplate the building of 312 
units per month during the 21-month 
period from next October 1 to July 1, 
1954. 

For the subsequent 24 months, from 
July 1, 1954, to July 1, 1956, the study 
also indicates, the monthly production 
should be 333 locomotives—if the mo- 
tive power fleet is to be put on a “full 
mobilization” basis. Production during 
the 214 years from January 1, 1950, 
through June 30, 1952, averaged about 
280 units per month. 

The study was made public July 7. 
It is on the pattern of the study of 
freight-car requirements which was 
issued by D.T.A. last April (Railway 
Age, April 14, page 12). A press re- 
lease accompanying the locomotive 
study noted that establishment of the 
production goals does not involve any 
commitment by the Defense Production 
Administration to allocate controlled 
materials that would be required. 

The 312-unit monthly program was 
proposed as a result of findings to the 
effect that the railroads’ ownership of 
diesel-electrics should total 28,086 units 
by July 1, 1954. To reach that goal 
would require the building of 8,948 
units during a 30-month period dated 
from last January 1, the study’s figures 
also showed. Production during this 
year’s first nine months was put at 
2,400 units, or 267 per month. So 
monthly production during the remain- 
ing 21 months would have to be on the 
312-unit basis. 

Traffic forecasts involved in the fore- 
going are the same as those used in the 
freight-car study. They contemplate 
that traffic on July 1, 1954, will be on 
an annual basis of about 705.8 billion 
net ton-miles—3.5 per cent above the 
1951 level. 

The “full-mobilization” estimate is 
850 billion net ton-miles. This is the 
basis that would call for a stepping up 
of the monthly schedules to 333 units 
for the two years from July 1. 1954, to 
July 1, 1956. That would be for the 
purpose of building the total diesel- 
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electric fleet to 36,075 units, and it 
would involve the building of 16,937 
units during a 414-year period begun 
last January 1. 

The study assumed that new motive- 
power units acquired by the railroads 
will be “mostly” diesels. “Diesel loco- 
motives,” it said, “are generally con- 
ceded to be more efficient and effective 
than steam ... and make possible sub- 
stantial savings in fuel, materials and 
manpower.” 


Teal Leaves D.T.A. for 
Assignment in Brazil 


Jonathan E. Teal, chief of the Way and 
Structures Section of the Railroad Trans- 
port Division of the Defense Transport 
Administration, has been granted a six- 
months leave of absence to accept an 
engineering assignment with the Joint 


Brazil-United States Commizsion for 
Economic Development. As an associ- 
ate of Gibbs & Hill, Inc., consulting 
engineers, of New York, Mr. Teal will 
assist in a program for development of 
power resources and rehabilitation of 
the transportation system of Brazil, as 
part of the “Point Four” program, He 
will be located in Rio de Janeiro. 
Prior to acceptance of his new as- 
signment, Mr. Teal had been detailed 
by the D.T.A. to act as engineer-in- 
charge of a study to determine the need 
for an additional rail crossing of the 
Potomac river at Washington, D.C. He 
made this study in conjunction with a 
special task group of the Committee on 
Defense Transportation and Storage. 
Mr. Teal entered railroad service in 
1905 in the engineering department ot 
the Baltimore & Ohio; was with the 
Missouri Pacific from 1909 to 1911; 
with the B&O again to 1923, and with 
the Chesapeake & Ohio from 1923 to 
1949, his last position being transporta- 
tion engineer on the staff of the vice- 
president and general manager. He was 
then engaged as a consulting engineer 
in Richmond, Va., until he joined the 


D.T.A. 


Canadian “‘Non-ops” 
Present Demands 


A joint negotiating committee repre- 
senting unions of non-operating em- 
ployees of Canadian railroads has filed 
demands for new contracts, including 
a wage increase of 45 cents an hour, 
to be effective next September 1. As 
this issue of Railway Age went to 
press, discussions of the demands were 
underway between the negotiating com- 





MILWAUKEE ROAD DIRECTORS 
held an “on the spot” board meeting 
on June 18 following inspection of 
the recently completed $3 million im- 
provement program at Air Line yard 
in Milwaukee. A full description of 
the new yard facilities—which include 





switching and _ re- 
tarder speed control—appeared on page 
58 of the June 30 Railway Age. Leo 
T. Crowley, chairman (extreme left), 
presided over the unusual meeting. 
Seated on Mr. Crowley’s left is John 
P. Kiley, president of the Milwaukee. 


both automatic 








mittee and representatives of the Ca- 
nadian National, the Canadian Pacific, 
the Toronto, Hamilton & Buffalo and 
the Ontario Northland. 

In addition to the wage increase, the 
non-operating unions are calling for 
the union shop and checkoff, an esca- 
lator clause providing for a wage in- 
crease of one cent an hour for each 
one point rise in the cost-of-living in- 
dex above the September 1952 figure, 
and removal of the so-called emer- 
gency clause whereby employees, re- 
gardless of the prevailing 40-hour work 
week, could, in event of a national 
emergency, be called upon to work 
additional hours at standard pay rates. 

Railroad representatives have said 
the cost of a 45-cents-an-hour wage 
increase, which is equivalent to a pay 


rise of 35 per cent, would total more 
than $150,000,000 a year for the two 
principal Canadian railroads. If cer- 
tain unorganized groups of employees 
who in the past have received the same 
treatment as the non-operating groups 
are included, the cost, it was said, 


would be about $167,000,000. 


1.C.C. Secretary Bartel 
Will Retire Next Month 


William P. Bartel, secretary of the 
Interstate Commerce Commission since 
March 1937, will retire on August 31 
after more than 46 years of service 
with the commission. Mr. Bartel was 
with the National Museum for nearly 
four years before coming to the com- 
mission, so he will have completed 50 











FOOD WITH A RAILROAD FLAVOR 
is the specialty of *“‘Whistle Stop No. 
1,” the first unit of a nationwide 
chain of “snack” restaurants wherein 
the decor is “Railroadin” from store 
front to back kitchen (Railway Age, 
June 23, page 56). Food is brought 
to the patron’s “station” by a model 
diesel-electric train (above) and 
served by a “stewardess” who takes 





“orders” from patrons and_ relays 
them to the “engineer” in the kitehen. 
Large’ illuminated = murals _ stress 
scenic beauties ‘of popular travel 
spots. A delegation of Chicago rail- 
road passenger men from nine eastern 
and western roads (shown here, be- 
low, with “Miss Whistle Stop’) were 
on hend for the grand opening on 


June 5. 





years of government service on August 
20. 

He advised the commission of his 
decision to retire in a June 23 memo- 
randum to Chairman Alldredge. The 
commission responded with a June 26 
letter commending Mr. Bartel for the 
service he has rendered in various ca- 
pacities. The letter was signed by the 
10 commissioners who were in office at 
the time. 

“We have been apprised,” it said, 
“of your intention to retire from pub- 
lic service and to hand back to us the 
official seal of the commission, untar- 
nished and unsullied, which you have 
kept and officially used for some 15 
years. Before closing your public ca- 
reer, extending as it does over a period 
of half a century, we desire to add our 
attestation to its genuine accomplish- 
ment, to the high ideals with which 
you have always been actuated, and to 
the spirit of loyalty and cooperation 
which you have shown in your work 
and in your relations to the commission 
and its staff.” 

The letter proceeded to review Mr. 
Bartel’s career, saying that, “in a real 
sense,” he had “grown up with the 
commission as its authority and duties 
have constantly expanded.” The duties 
and responsibilities of Mr. Bartel’s po- 
sitions “called for the application of 
varied talents and a tenacity of pur- 
pose far above average,” the letter con- 
tinued. In closing, it said: 

“We know you are leaving the com- 
mission with a feeling that it has also 
been good to you, and we hope that 
you may, in the future, experience the 
full realization of the prediction of 
Sophocles made more than 23 centuries 
ago: ‘Who labors best, his labors 
ended, has the sweetest rest.’ ” 

In his memorandum to Chairman 
Alldredge, Mr. Bartel said he had “no 
definite plans for the future other than 
to rest and to do some of the things 
that Mrs. Bartel and I have been look- 
ing forward to.” 

Mr. Bartel was born January 25, 
1886, at LaCrosse, Wis. He was edu- 
cated in public and private schools; 





CAR SURPLUSES, SHORTAGES 


Average daily freight car surpluses 
and shortages for the week ended 
July 5 were announced by the Asso- 
ciation of American Railroads on 
July 10 as follows: 

Surplus Shortage 





Plain BOK «...+. 1,721 3,019 
Aeao Ox .......- i2 0 

Total Box ..... 1,893 3,019 
Gondola ........ 8,721 242 
lipo oT eee 13,768 184 
Covered Hopper .. 28 0 
Slo > lee 2,483 0 
MEET cycle ah o:0's Sai nu 191 
Refrigerator ..... 2,233 0 
SPIED 5 ac'okiosia’s 1,183 4 


30,320 3,640 
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and at Georgetown University Law 
School, where he was awarded his 
LL.B. degree in 1915. Meanwhile, his 
government service with the National 
Museum had begun in 1902, and he 
became associated with the I.C.C. as a 
clerk in 1906. 

From 1910 until 1915, he was assist- 
ant chief of a Claims Division which 
was then part of the commission’s or- 
ganization. Next he served about a year 
as private secretary to Commissioner 
Clark. Then he became an examiner 
and was assigned, in turn, to the offices 
of Commissioners Clark, Anderson, 
and Aitchison. 

On July 1, 1920, Mr. Bartel was ap- 
pointed assistant chief examiner, and, 
on October 16, 1920, he became assist- 
ant director of the Bureau of Service. 
On April 1, 1923, he was promoted to 
the directorship of that bureau. He re- 
mained in that position until he be- 
came the commission’s secretary on 
March 16, 1937. 


New 1.C.C. Appointments 
Win Senate Approval 


The Senate on July 1 unanimously 
confirmed the appointments of Martin 
Kelso Elliott, Anthony F. Arpaia and 
Charles D. Mahaffie to the Interstate 
Commerce Commission. 

As noted in Railway Age July 7, 
page 14, Mr. Elliott and Mr. Arpaia 
will be new members of the commis- 
sion. Mr. Mahafe has been a member 
since 1930 and his latest appointment 
is for a new seven-year term. 





Harris & Ewing 
Martin K. Elliott 


Mr. Elliott will replace Commis- 
sioner Clyde B. Aitchison, who is retir- 
ing after 35 years on the commission. A 
sketch of Mr. Aitchison’s career ap- 
peared in Railway Age June 23, page 
a7. 

The resignation of Commissioner 
John L. Rogers created the vacancy to 
which Mr. Arpaia has been appointed. 


Mr. Rogers resigned last April because - 


of ill health. 

Mr. Arpaia was born December 17, 
1897, at New Haven, Conn. He was 
educated at New Haven, and received 
his B.A. degree from Yale in 1921. He 
was graduated from Yale Law School 
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in 1923 and was admitted that year to 
the Connecticut bar. While in law 
school he served as editor of the Yale 
Law Journal. 

Admitted to the New York bar in 
1924, Mr. Arpaia was associated for 
cwo years with the New York City law 
firm of Chadbourne, Hunt, Jaeckel & 
Brown. From 1925-1927 he was with 
the firm of Wirth & Picard in Berlin, 
Germany, representing American _in- 
terests in Central and Eastern Europe. 





Anthony F. Arpaia 


Returning to New Haven, Mr. Ar- 
paia engaged in general law practice 
from 1927 to 1942. He was a judge of 
the Town Court of East Haven in 
1931-1933. Between 1942 and 1945 he 
served with the Office of Price Ad- 
ministration in Connecticut, being 
state director from 1943 to 1945. 

Mr. Arpaia joined the Adley Express 
Company as vice-president and general 
counsel in 1945. He served with the 
trucking firm until 1951. Since 1951 he 
has practiced law at New Haven, spe- 
cializing in corporate, estate planning 
and tax law. 

Among other things, Mr. Arpaia was 
a member of the Governor’s Reconver- 
sion Council of Connecticut, 1944-1946; 
chairman of the Regional Planning 
Authority for South Central Connecti- 
cut, 1948-1951; director of the New 
Haven Chamber of Commerce, 1946- 
1952; vice-chairman, New Haven Char- 
ter Revision Committee, 1948-1950; 
vice-president and director, New Haven 
Taxpayers Research Council, and 
chairman of the Metropolitan Advisory 
Committee of New Haven. He is a 
member of several groups, including 
the American Bar Association, Ameri- 
can Judicature Society, and the Asso- 
ciation of I.C.C. Practitioners. 

Mr. Elliott was born February 1, 
1908, at Spencer, Ind. He attended 
schools in Indiana, and received his 
A.B. degree in 1930 from Depauw Uni- 
versity. In 1933 he was graduated from 
the Harvard Law School. 

Admitted to the Indiana bar in 1933, 
he practiced law for three years with 
the firm of Elliott, Weyl & Jewett. 
During a part of this time he served 
as a law clerk in the U. S. District 
Court for the Southern District of In- 
diana. Also during this period he 


helped compile the Indiana annotations 
to the American Law Institute’s Re- 
statement of the Law, his principal 
work being the “Restatement of the 
Law of Conflict of Laws.” 

Mr. Elliott was with the Travelers 
Insurance Company, Hartford, Conn., 
in 1937-1938, but returned to India- 
napolis in 1939 to again enter private 
Jaw practice. At various times during 
1939 and 1942, Mr. Elliott was a mem- 
ber of the board of directors of the 
Lawyers’ Association of Indianapolis, 
and of the Committee on Admissions 
and the Board of Managers of the In- 
dianapolis Bar Association. In 1941- 
1942 he was a member of the Board of 
Election Commissioners of Marion 
county (Indianapolis), Ind. 

When Mr. Elliott and two other 
members of his law firm entered the 
Army early in World War II, the firm 
was enlarged to include, among others, 
Joseph M. Howard, who subsequently 
became a judge and is now Executive 
Assistant of the Democratic National 
Committee. 

During his Army service from May 
1942 until September 1946, Mr. Elliott 
edvanced successively from private to 
lieutenant colonel in the Judge Advo- 





Clyde B. Aitchison 


cate General’s Department, the Army’s 
legal division. 

After the war, in 1947, Mr. Elliott 
became Deputy Attorney General of 
Indiana and served as chief counsel 
for the Indiana Department of Staie 
Revenue. In September 1947 he became 
assistant counsel for the Senate Sub- 
committee on Privileges and Elections, 
serving in that capacity until May 31, 
1949. Since March 1950 he has en- 
gaged in private law practice in Wash- 
ington, D. C. 

Commissioner Mahaffie’s new term 
on the I.C.C. will expire December 31, 
1958. He was confirmed by the Senate 
without opposition. President Truman 
reappointed him to the commission 
early this year, but Senate approval 
was held up by a series of hearings at 
which Senator Tobey, Republican of 
New Hampshire, subjected him to a 
comprehensive examination on commis- 
sion policies and decisions in railroad 
reorganization cases. 

While the commissioner's reappoint- 











DR. MARIANO FERREZ, president 
of the Companhia Sorocabana de 
Materiel, of Sao Paulo, Brazil, inspects 
a railway axle testing machine at the 
Canton, Ohio, plant of the Timken 
Roller Bearing Company. With Dr. 





Ferrez is William E. Umstattd, presi- 
dent of Timken. The organization 
which Doctor Ferrez heads is a builder 


and lessor of freight cars. It will 
equip 20 cars with Timken tapered 
roller bearings. 





ment was being discussed on the floor 
of the Senate, Senator Bricker, Repub- 
lican of Ohio, revealed that the nomi- 
nation “met with the unanimous ap- 
proval of the (Senate Interstate) com- 
mittee.” He indicated later that Sena- 
tor Tobey “did not vote either for or 
against the nomination.” 

Senator Johnson, Democrat of Col- 
orado and chairman of the committee, 
did file a report on behalf of Senator 
Tobey. In this report, Senator Tobey 
was critical of the I.C.C., saying, among 
other things, that policies laid down by 
the Congress affecting railroad financi?! 
reorganizations “have been disregarded” 
by the commission. 

“The I.C.C. should reshape its entire 
thinking and conduct in railroad re- 
organizations to accord with existing 
economics and existing legislative and 
executive policies,” the report said. 

The phrase “your committee” was 
used throughout Senator Tobey’s re- 
port. When the senate was about to 
pass on Commissioner Mahaffie’s nomi- 
nation, Senator Bricker objected to tat 
wording of the report. He said the 
report “certainly does not represent the 
recommendations of the Committee on 
Interstate and Foreign Commerce,” and 
added that it “represents nothing under 
the sun but the views of one _ indi- 
vidual.” Senator Johnson concurred 
and said he assumed responsibility 
“for not catching that point at the time 
the report was filed.” 


Strike Halts Great Lakes 
Car Ferry Services 


A strike of the Great Lakes Licensed 
Officers Organization—an independent 
marine union—called at 12:01 a.m. 
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July 4, has halted trans-lake Michigan 
railroad car ferry services of the Ann 
Arbor, the Pere Marquette district of 
the Chesapeake & Ohio and the Grand 
Trunk—Pennsylvania. The tieup has 
also affected Detroit river operations 
of the Wabash and the Chesapeake & 
Ohio. In both cases freight traffic is 
being handled via all-rail routes with 
a minimum of delay. 

Railroad car ferry service across the 
straits of Mackinac has not been 
affected. 

A spokesman for one of the com- 
panies told Railway Age that the out- 
look or an immediate settlement was 
“not good,” as the national mediation 
board, which has been unable to bring 
about an agreement, does not contem- 
plate creation of an emergency board. 
The dispute is primarily over wages. 


Pullman Ticket Redemption 
Regulations to Be Changed 


Changed regulations for redemption 
of unused for partly used Pullman 
tickets will become effective July 20. 
Only sleeping-accommodation _ tickets 
sent for redemption or refund adjust- 
ment to the Pullman Company’s gen- 
eral passenger agent at Chicago 54 are 
affected. No change is presently being 
made in rules for redemption of tickets 
by ticket agents. 

Except for tickets specifically ex- 
empted by tariff provisions, the changes 
specify that tickets for sleeping accom- 
modations not released before departure 
of the train for which they were sold 
will not be redeemed. In addition, a 
refund service charge of 10 per cent of 
the Pullman rate refundable will be 


made on sleeping-accommodation tickets 
redeemed by the general passenger 
agent. The refund service charge on 
each such ticket will not be less than 
50 cents nor more than $2. 


Freight Car Loadings 


Loadings of revenue freight in the 
week ended July 5 totaled 447,396 
cars, the Association of American Rail- 
roads announced on July 10. This was 
a decrease of 201,776 cars, or 31.1 per 
cent, compared with the previous week; 
a decrease of 140,763 cars, or 23.9 per 
cent, compared with the corresponding 
week last year; and a decrease of 
106,514 cars, or 19.2 per cent, com- 
pared with the equivalent 1950 week. 

The A.A.R. said the July 4 holiday, 
the annual vacation of coal miners and 
continuation of the strike in the steel 
industry had reduced loadings in the 
week ended July 5 to the lowest weekly 
total since 1934. 

Loadings of revenue freight for the 
week ended June 28 totaled 649,172 
cars; the summaries for that week and 
the preceding week, as compiled by the 
Car Service Division, A.A.R.. follow: 

REVENUE FREIGHT CAR LOADINGS 
For the week ended Saturday, June 21 



































District 1952 1951 1950 
2 oO)S eee 108,766 142,707 143,762 
Allegheny Bus 97,383 176,965 165,704 
Pocahontas .... 53,170 66,573 58,908 
Southern ...... 120,620 129,484 121,814 
Northwestern 68,783 134,456 131,140 
Central Western 130,638 124,122 127,452 
Southwestern .. 64,500 58,635 61,191 
Total Western 

Districts ..... 263,921 317,213 319,783 
Total All Roads 643,860 832,942 809,971 
Commodities: 
Grain and grain 

products 65,313 45,501 50,768 
Livestock ...... 6,291 6,852 7,612 
Ce en 121,823 154,873 145,306 
os ET Ne 4,312 16,854 15,068 
Forest products 45,586 48,327 47,446 
ee eee 10,912 91,994 79,194 
Merchandise |.c.I. 68,795 74,637 81,955 
Miscellaneous .. 320,828 393,904 382,622 
Sune 21) uke 643,860 832,942 809,971 

For the week ended Saturday, June 28 

District 1952 1951 1950 
So eae 109,374 145,236 145,763 
Allegheny ..... 99,720 172,795 166,692 
Pocahontas 54,261 60,869 57,190 
Souther ......- 116,317 125,412 121,585 
Northwestern 68,931 133,875 116,542 
Central Western 134,056 123,437 111,525 
Southwestern 66,513 59,901 64,223 
Total Western 

Districts ..... 269,500 317,213 292,290 
Total All Roads 649,172 821,615 783,520 
Commodities: 
Grain and grain 

products 69,989 44,293 48,935 
LIVESTOCK 4.50.5 5,399 6,567 6,274 
ROE | ons as Oc 128,418 146,756 144,843 
Cn es ere 4,181 17,195 14,817 
Forest products 44,404 47,207 45,531 

ere 10,101 90,640 73,042 
Merchandise I.c.I. 69,403 74,358 79,769 
Miscellaneous .. 317,277 394,599 370,309 
Bhs 20) .uasee 649,172 821,615 783,520 
BURG 24 nis aies 643, 832,942 809,971 
Bone AS. kiccisws 631,043 826,883 805,876 
ae ee 684,243 813,326 796,041 
| nner 697,026 744,655 709,896 





Cumulative total 


26 weeks ...18,536,117 19,918,313 17,884,750 


In Canada.—Car loadings for the 
seven-day period ended June 21 totaled 
82.343, compared with 80,780 cars for 


the previous seven-day period, accord- 
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ing to the Dominion Bureau of Statis- 
tics. 


Revenue Total Cars 
Cars Rec'd from 
Loaded Connections 
Totals for Canada: 
Sune 21, W52. os 82,343 29,993 
Cumulative Totals: 
June 21, 1952 ..3%. 1,910,213 853,947 


D.T.A. Manpower Division 
Issues Accident Study 


S. L. Newman, director of the Man- 
power Division, Defense Transport Ad- 
ministration, has issued a study on 
“Man-Hour Losses Due to Work Ac- 
cidents.” The 19-page study covers all 
transportation fields over which D.T.A. 
has responsibility. A.D.T.A. announce- 
ment said the study “is intended to 
outline what has been done and what 
can be done to prevent costly indus- 
trial accidents.” 

The railroad section of Mr. New- 
man’s report contains figures showing 
that in 1951 American railroads had 
49,000 “disabling work injuries.” This 
figure is an estimate of the Bureau of 
Labor Statistics, which calculated the 
railroads lost 9,700,000 man-days last 
year because of these injuries. 

Both in fatal and non-fatal classi- 
fications, work accidents on American 
railroads have been steadily declining 
during the last decade, except during 
war or emergency years, the repori 
said. It added, however, that the annual 
total of killed and injured is still “grim 
enough to demand further intensive 
safety efforts.” 





Additional General News begins 
on page 90. 





ORGANIZATIONS 


West Coast Supts. to Meet 
In ‘Frisco Aug. 7 and 8 


The fourth annual West coast post- 
convention meeting of the American 
Association of Railroad Superintendents 
will be held in San Francisco on 
August 7 and 8. Details of the meeting 
will be announced later. 

The purpose of the meeting is to 
consider common operating problems, 
and to discuss committee reports pre- 
pared for the annual meeting of the 
association held in Chicago last June 
4, 5 and 6 (Railway Age, June 16, 
page 68) for the benefit of western 
members who were unable to attend the 
Chicago meeting. 





Miss Georgia Turpin, of the Western 
Weighing & Inspection Bureau, St. 
Louis, former national corresponding 
secretary of the Railway Business 
Women’s Association, was installed 
as president of the organization on June 
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SOMETHING NEW—A WIDE- 
VISION CUPOLA, made its appear- 
ance in Chicago on June 26 and 27 
when the International Railway Car & 
Equipment Manufacturing Co., of 
Bufialo, N.Y., and Kenton, Ohio, dis- 
played this caboose newly built for 
the Duluth, Missabe & Iron Range. 
Exhibited with the DM&IR car was 
a “standard” cupola caboose for the 
Kansas, Oklahoma & Gulf. Both were 
en route to their new owners and 





were in no way specially fitted or 
finished for the exhibition. The In- 
ternational organization, founded in 
1943, has specialized entirely in man- 
ufacture of metal cabooses. It pro- 
duces four basic models, including 


standard cupola, bay window and 
wide-vision cupola types, with interior 
furnishings and fittings optional to 
requirements of the purchasing road. 
More than 200 railway officers ex- 
amined the cabooses at the display. 





22 at the annual convention in Colorado 
Springs, Colo. Miss Kathryn Whalen 
of Buffalo, N. Y., past president of the 
organization and national residence 
chairman, presided at the installation 
ceremonies. 


The 99th regular meeting of the Mid- 
West Shippers Advisory Board will 
be held at the Schroeder Hotel, Mil- 
waukee, Wis., on July 16 and 17. Im- 
mediately following adjournment of the 
general session on July 17 members 
and guests will attend an outdoor bar- 
becue as guests of the Union Refriger- 
ator Transit Lines. The Milwaukee will 
provide a special train to the URT 
plant. leaving the Milwaukee’s station 
at 12:15 p.m. and returning to that 
point upon conclusion of the festivities. 


The annual golf outing of the East- 
ern Car Foreman’s Association 
will be held July 17 at the Race Brook 
Country Club, Orange, Conn. 


SUPPLY TRADE 





Templeton, Kenly & Co. has 
elected Phillip H. McManus, for- 
merly general sales manager, as vice- 
president in charge of sales. Mr. Mc- 
Manus, in addition to directing sales, 
also will travel in far western territory. 
William H. Zepp, a new addition to 
the staff, will assist Mr. McManus in 


Illinois, Indiana, Iowa. Kansas, Michi- 
gan, Missouri and Wisconsin. N. L. 
Montgomery has been appointed man- 
ager of mining sales in the territory in- 
cluding southern Indiana, southern 
Ohio, Kentucky, Pennsylvania, West 
Virginia and Virginia. He will be as- 
sisted by a new salesman, Richard S. 
Bowers. William D. Boldt, south 
eastern division sales manager, in At- 
lanta, has been assigned Arkansas and 
Louisiana in addition to his former 
territory of Alabama, Georgia. Florida, 
Mississippi, Tennessee and the Caro- 
linas, with Virginia reassigned to Mr. 
Montgomery. Arthur C. Templeton, 
whose headquarters are in Dallas, Tex., 
will cover Oklahoma and Texas. 


The General Crushed Stone Com- 
pany has announced appointment of 
W. H. Litteer as district representa- 
tive in charge of sales of its Watertown, 
N.Y., office. Mr. Litteer will continue 
his duties as the firm’s traffic manager 
from his new office. 


Clayton R. Kielich has joined the 
engineering department of the railway 
equipment division of the Bogue Elec- 
tric Manufacturing Company and 
has been assigned to the post of sys- 
tems engineer. Mr. Kielich came to 
Bogue from the Chicago, Milwaukee, 
St. Paul & Pacific, where he spent the 
past five years in the telegraph and 
signal department. 


The Binks Manufacturing Com- 


pany has moved its Cleveland offices 
and warehouse to new and larger quar- 
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ters at 1241 West Ninth street, Cleve- 
land 13. B. R. Fulton, district man- 
ager, heads the new office. H. G. 
Pankratz is district engineer. Sales 
representatives in the Cleveland terri- 
tory are: George Sherwood (Cleve- 
land), Geerge Mally (Indianapolis) , 
and John Homan (Cincinnati). 


Sprague Devices, Inc., has esta)b- 
lished a complete export department to 
coordinate the firm’s activities in the 
international field. Export offices are 
being established in Chicago and 
Robert E. Osear has been appointed 
export manager. 


Robert G. Brossard has been ap- 
pointed sales agent in the American 
Car & Foundry Co.’s New York dis- 
trict office. Mr. Brossard, formerly with 
A.C.F. in Cleveland, will report to 





Robert G. Brossard 


Thomas C. Ballou, district sales man- 
ager. A native of Maplewood, Mo., Mr. 
Brossard joined A.C.F.’s_ Cleveland 
sales office in 1944, handling railroad 
and miscellaneous sales until his new 
assignment 


The Standard Pressed Steel Com- 
pany has named three additional sales 
representatives to handle its line of 
socket screws and all other standard 
products. Marshel Moorhouse has 
been assigned to the New York City 
territory. Walter H. Cunnington will 
work out of St. Louis and handle sales 
in middle Illinois, Missouri, Kansas 
and parts of lowa. James C. Hum- 
phries will have headquarters in Los 
Angeles and will sell in California, 
Washington and Oregon. Francis J. 
Kinsella, sales manager in the Detroit 
territory, has been appointed to the 
newly created post of regional sales 
manager in the midwest. His head- 
quarters will continue to be in the De- 
troit territory offices at 944 Harper 
avenue. Daniel F. Hulgrave, Jr., with 
the Standard Pressed Steel sales or- 
ganization in Detroit since 1949, suc- 
ceeds Mr. Kinsella as manager of the 
Detroit territory. 


Claude D. Fulk has been appointed 
superintendent of the railroad depart- 
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ment of the International Corre- 
spondence Schools. Mr. Fulk, who 
entered railroad service as a messenger 
on the Southern when he was 13 years 
old, has been a fireman and engine- 
man on the Chesapeake & Ohio. 


Donald G. McGibbon has been ap- 
pointed assistant to vice-president, pur- 
chasing, of the Pressed Steel Car 
Company. He has been succeeded a: 
director of purchasing for the com- 
pany’s Mt. Vernon, IIl., car manufac- 
turing division by Robert G. Sass. 


George M. Seymour has been ap- 
pointed manager of all railroad sales 
for the Gustin-Bacon Manufactur- 
ing Company. Mr. Seymour succeeds 
Fred C. Fuller, who retired after 
holding that position for 40 years. 


The following appointments in the 
Air Brake division of Westinghouse 
Air Brake Company have been an- 
nounced: C. O. DeWitt, as assistant 
manager of the eastern district at New 
York; R. B. Morris, as eastern dis- 


‘trict engineer at New York: J. G. 


Rees, as representative, western dis- 
trict, at Chicago; and D. G. Blaine, 
also as representative in Chicago. 


Warren S. Mann has been ap- 
pointed manager of the Dixie division 
of Armco Drainage & Metal Prod- 
ucts, Inc., with headquarters in At- 
Janta, Ga. Mr. Mann, who was named 
sales manager of the division in 1949. 
succeeds Howard See, who retired on 


June 26, his 65th birthday. 
E. I. du Pont de Nemours & Co. 


is celebrating its 150th anniversary 
this year. The anniversary will be ob- 
served July 18 in ceremonies at the site 
of the firm’s first mill on Brandywine 
creek at Wilmington, Del. An audience 
of nearly 7,000 people. mostly active 
and retired du Pont employees and 
members of the du Pont family, will 
attend. 


The General American Trans- 
portation Corporation § has _an- 
nounced appointment of LeRoy Kra- 
mer, Jr., as assistant vice-president 
of its General American-Evans Com- 
pany division, lessors of the GAEX 
“damage free” box car. Before joining 
General American in 1939, Mr. Kramer 
had been city freight agent of the 
I}linois Central and then special repre- 
sentative of the general manager of the 
Belt of Chicago. 


David W. Martin has been appoint- 
ed district sales manager in charge of 
the Atlanta, Ga., office of the Youngs- 
town Sheet & Tube Co. Mr. Martin, 
a member of the Atlanta sales staff for 
23 years, succeeds the late William 
W. Ford. 


Keith P. Rindfleisch, Chicago dis- 
trict manager of the United States 
Steel Supply division of U.S St.eel, 
has been appointed sales vice-president. 
H. P. Kibbey, assistant district man- 


ager at Chicago, succeeds Mr. Rind- 
fleisch. 


Thomas B. Wood, Jr., has joined 
the Elleon Company as a sales as- 
sistant. Mr. Wood will engage in sales 
to railroads and transit companies. 


Joseph R. Lair, district sales man- 
ager of the Indiana-Michigan territory 
of the Universal Atlas Cement Com- 
pany (a U.S. Steel subsidiary), has 
retired and is succeeded by Auwell 
Fogarty, assistant district sales man- 
ager. 


OBITUARY 





F. E. Schaumburg, railroad repre- 
sentative in the sales development 
division of the Caterpillar Tractor 
Company, who died at his home in 
Peoria, IIl., on June 26. Mr. Schaum- 
burg had served with the Northern 
Pacific, the Chicago Great Western 
and the Chicago & North Western 
before joining Caterpillar in 1944. 


CONSTRUCTION 


Duluth, South Shore & Atlantic. 
—Division 4 of the I.C.C. has authorized 
this road to construct and operate a 
14-mile line between Bergland, Mich., 
and White Pine. Estimated cost of the 
construction project is $642,884. The 
line will serve copper mining opera- 
tions of the White Pine Copper Com- 
pany. Traffic estimates indicate about 
665.100 tons of freight will be handled 
during the first five years. The copper 
company will pay all initial costs of 
construction, and the road will sub- 
sequently purchase the line on an in- 
stallment basis. 





Toronto, Hamilton & Buffalo.— 
A two-span, longitudinal beam steel 
deck plate bridge to accommodate three 
tracks over Aberdeen avenue in Hamil- 
ton, Ont., has been ordered from the 
Hamilton Bridge Company at an ap- 
proximate cost of $308,000. Erection 
is scheduled to be completed before the 
end of 1952. The new bridge will re- 
place a single track, through girder 
and trough floor structure built in 1905. 
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Locking Plug 
For Portable Extensions 


Corlock is the name given to a heavy- 
duty locking plug now being produced 
by Cornish Wire Company, New York 
7. A waterproof, shock-resistant join- 
ture of the plug and ‘wire is achieved 
by molded rubber construction. The 
plug is approved by Underwriters’ 
Laboratories for 20 amp. at 250 volts 
and 10 amp. at 575 volts. It is avail- 
able in flexible cord sizes as follows: 
18-3 and 16-3 SJ; 18-3, 16-3, 14-3 and 
12-3 in S, SO and SJO hard-service 
coverings. A twist upon plugging-in 
establishes sure connection that stays 
unbroken as long as desired. 








Asbestos Fiber 
Tank Car Sealer 


Liquids such as bulk wines or fuel 
oil often are shipped for long distances 
in tank cars. In the past, when leaks 
developed, the only way to prevent 
serious loss was to transfer the contents 
to another tank or car. 

It has been discovered that a small 
amount of asbestos fiber, added to the 
liquid, will stop these pin holes until 
the tank can get through to its des- 
tination and be overhauled. This as- 
bestos fiber is mined and processed by 
the Hercules Filter Corporation, Pater- 
son, '\N. J. For best results, a small 
amount of the liquid in the tank is 
drawn off into a pail. Into this, the 
asbestos is mixed to form a slurry, 
which is then poured into the tank to 
assure faster dispersion and plugging 
ot the leak. 

The Association of American Rail- 
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roads has advised its members of this 
use, explaining that when put into the 
liquid in a tank car, the asbestos 
filaments follow any flow or current 
present in the tank. The currents carry 
it to the leak, where it mats across the 
crevice to form a plug. 





Diaphragm Stayrod Washers 


On modern cars, vestibule  dia- 
phragms are sometimes supported by 
stayrods, one on each side of the dia- 


phragm. The upper end of the stayrod 
is attached to a bracket fastened to 
the end of the car; the lower end 
fastened to a bracket of the diaphragm. 

Washers, available from Fabreeka 
Products Company, Boston 10, Mass., 
can be utilized on the stayrods on both 
ends of the bracket to provide neces- 
sary resiliency, reduce noise and keep 
the bolts tight. These washers have a 
total thickness of at least 1 in. to allow 
for the are through which the lower 
end of the stayrod moves with the 
buffer plate. 





Batteries for 
Stationary Application 


A new series of storage batteries of 
two-cell and three-cell construction for 
stationary applications offering advan- 
tages in space and weight saving, main- 
tenance and improved dependability, 
have been introduced by the Electric 
Storage Battery Company, Philadelphia. 

Designated as Exide Type PLX, the 
batteries are in transparent polysty- 
rene plastic cases designed to show the 
level of the electrolyte and the ap- 
proximate state of charge. 

Markings on the transparent case 
indicate the recommended high and 
low electrolyte levels. Built into each 
outer cell is a chamber in which a 
red, a white, and a blue ball float in 
electrolyte when the battery is fully 
charged. When the battery is 10 per 
cent discharged the blue ball sinks. 
When it is one-third discharged the 
white ball sinks, and when two-thirds 
discharged the red ball goes down. 

An improved safety factor is 
achieved by an automatic venting de- 
vice of clear polystyrene built into each 








cell to prevent excessive gas accumu- 
lation. 

Applications for which the new Ex- 
ide PLX Series is recommended in- 
clude electric switchgear, communica- 
tions, emergency lighting and power. 
laboratories, railway signaling equip- 
ment, rural electrification. and alarm 
systems. 

Exide’s choice of clear polystyrene is 
the result of years of experience with 
this versatile material. 

The two-cell PLX batteries have a 
50-amp.-hr. capacity at the eight-hour 
rate, while the three-cell units have a 
100-amp.-hr. capacity at the same rate. 
They may be used in combinations to 
supply any desired range of voltages. 

In construction, the clear plastic 
cover is firmly cemented to the case. 
Positive plates are flanked by spun 
glass Vitrex retainers, against which 
are placed plastic plate protectors. 

The new batteries range from 414 
in. to 113% in. in length. Width and 
height have been standardized at 7-5/16 
in. by 108¢ in. in the four available 
sizes. 
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‘Tailor-made’ for Railroad Diesels 


A HIGH-QUALITY LUBE FOR REAL PROTECTION 
—Esso offers “tailor-made” diesel locomotive lubri- 
cating oil (Diol RD) developed through years of field 
testing and research by both engine designers and 
Esso scientists to meet needs of railroad diesels. 
High-quality Esso Diol RD gives dependable lubri- 
cation protection. 

BACKED BY CONSTANT RESEARCH-—continuing tests 
in the lab and on the road make sure that Diol RD 
keeps pace with progress and latest developments 
in railroad diesels. 

BACKED BY CONSTANT FOLLOW-UP -— on-the-job 
check-ups by Esso Sales Engineers watch the de- 
pendable performance of Esso Railroad Fuels and 
Lubricants. Be sure to call on Esso for any railroad 
fuel or lubricating problem. 
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L OMMENT 


WHOSE FAULT IS IT 


THAT REGULATION IS FAULTY? 


The appointment of—not one but two—relatively un- 
known men to the Interstate Commerce Commission 
should serve to shake the “customers” of this agency 
out of the complacency with which they have tolerated 
the gradual but incessant weakening of its stature and 
standing. Let it be quickly added that this observation 
is made without prejudice to the new nominees—who 
may turn out to be able men. But, back in the twenties 
or earlier, is it likely that men with comparatively little 
experience or acquaintance in transportation could have 
successfully aspired to such appointments? Isn’t it a 
fact that, in those days, these positions ranked so high, 
relatively, both in prestige and salary, that many more 
highly acceptable candidates were available than there 
were vacancies? 


Mul 


“Something More than Money .. . 


A prominent railroad lawyer has expressed the opin- 
ion, privately, that merely increasing the salaries of 
the commissioners would not, of itself, make these ap- 
pointments, once more, highly attractive to competent 
and experienced state regulatory officials, jurists, com- 
merce lawyers and transportation economists. Some- 
thing more than money—not only for commissioners. 
but their assistants—is needed, in the opinion of this 
learned observer. Probably he is right, but more money 
is certainly one of the requirements. What are the others? 

A question that should be settled at the outset is 
whether the I.C.C.’s “customers” want it to exhibit high 
ability or not. There are some all-out opponents of gov- 
ernment intervention in business who—apparently with- 
out thinking the situation through—seem to believe that 
no regulation is good regulation, and the sooner the 
regulators are discredited, the better. Those who hold 
to this opinion fail to consider what the probable alter- 
native to regulation by “independent commission” is. 
In all likelihood, this alternative is not complete free- 
dom for the “customers” of the regulatory agencies, 
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but the transfer of regulation to political regulators in 
the executive department of government. 

It is a significant coincidence that friends of a con- 
stantly stronger executive department—1.e., partisans of 
“big government’—are even more unfriendly toward 
the independence and prestige of such agencies as the 
I.C.C. than are any of the “customers” of these agencies. 
Those who are tempted to cheer at any difficulties the 
regulators get into would do well to note that what they 
are cheering is an item high on the priority program 
of the “big government” advocates. 

Really competent regulation would not be over-reg- 
ulation. Competent legislation for transportation reg- 
ulation would prescribe a degree of governmental con- 
trol which (1) would go only just far enough to pro- 
tect the public interest and no farther, and (2) would 
provide a simple regulatory mechanism, not beyond the 
capacity of men of reasonable intelligence to direct. If 
such regulation—carefully limited so as not to go be- 
yond demonstrable need or workable limits—were pre- 
scribed by law, then intelligent and_ self-disciplined 
regulators would still be needed to give effect to the 
provisions of the law. But there is very little that even 
the best of administrators can do with a law which no 
longer corresponds to the realities of the situation it 
aims at. For example, in the latter part of the prohibi- 
tion regime, nobody competent could be found to super- 
vise prohibition enforcement, because there were hardly 
any citizens left who wanted prohibition to succeed. 
The law was an anachronism which no agency could 
enforce. 

The first step, then—in getting the prestige of the 
I.C.C. back to the point where competent and construc- 
tive regulation will be assured by the caliber of men 
attracted to I.C.C. appointment—is to amend the reg- 
ulatory law and “streamline” it, to fit conditions in 
transportation as they are in 1952, instead of as they 
were in 1912. Whose job is it to get a 1952 regulatorv 
law to fit 1952 conditions? Obviously the initial re- 
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sponsibility lies with all the branches of the transporta- 
tion industry and its customers. The present Interstate 
Commerce Act, and other statutes which control trans- 
portation, were not the handiwork of politicians work- 
ing in a vacuum. Rather, these statutes were the re- 
sultants of political activity on the part of transportation 
interests and their customers, especially the latter. 
There is a miasma of futility hanging over the I.C.C. 
today, which must greatly encourage the enemies of 
limited regulation by “independent commission.” The 
primary cause for this condition is that the various seg- 
ments of the transportation industry—including shippers 
and commerce lawyers—have not yet shown sufficient 
statesmanship, or put in the skull practice, necessary to 
propose a thorough revision of the Interstate Commerce 
Act and other transportation statutes, to bring the law 


into conformity with present conditions in transporta- 


tion. 


Industry Must Pave Way 


This responsibility cannot be evaded by the trans- 
portation industry and its customers, and sloughed off 
onto Congress, the White House, or the regulatory 
agencies. Experience with the Bulwinkle Act demon- 
strates that transportation legislation which the trans- 
portation industry wants, and for which it is able to 
advance sound arguments, can be obtained from Con- 
gress, whether the executive department approves or 
not. 

On the other hand, Congress certainly cannot be 
expected to take the initiative and legislate wisely with 
respect to transportation, so long as the transportation 
industry itself is unable to suggest and support a rea- 
sonable, modern and comprehensive program. 

This paper agrees with its learned friend who doesn’t 
believe that higher salaries alone are going to recon- 
stitute the I.C.C. in the position of esteem it ought to 
occupy—as a “back-fire’” to minimize the extension of 
“big government” by the executive branch. Instead, the 
first requirement in reconstructing and strengthening 
this tribunal is a “streamlined” statute which will con- 
strict regulation within manageable and socially desir- 
able limits. The proposal for such a statute should come 
from the transportation industry itself—and should in- 
clude provisions for adequate staffing and compensation 
of the regulatory body. Indeed, who else is there except 
the transportation industry (including its patrons) who 
could properly make such a proposal? If the suppliers 
and users of transportation do not know what degree 
of governmental supervision they require for their 
mutual protection, who does know? The so-called Justice 
Department, perhaps? 

There are able and devoted men from the different 
branches of the transportation industry who are giving 
intensive study and discussion to this engrossing and 
important problem. Their labors deserve the sympa- 
thetic interest and assistance of all suppliers and pur- 


chasers of transportation service. 
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PRIVATE FREIGHT CARS 
ARE TRAFFIC BUILDERS 


According to the American Railway Car Institute, 
there were 262,983 private freight cars in the United 
States in 1950—roughly 13 per cent of the total owner- 
ship of 2,032,965 cars and including 141,601 tank cars, 
108,134 refrigerator cars and 13,248 cars of other types. 

The contribution privately owned freight cars make to 
rail transportation and shipper service was strongly 
emphasized at a recent sectional meeting of car main- 
tenance men, the principal speaker saying: “There was 
a time when private cars did not get as good a break 
as they do now, but cars of private ownership have de- 
veloped a volume of traffic for the railroads which is most 
astonishing. Millions of carloads of special commodities 
are shipped annually in cars of many different types, 
built especially for such service. The owners try to keep 
these cars in good condition and do make heavy repairs 
almost exclusively, but running repairs while in service 
are made by the railroads.” 

The magnitude of the heavy repair job on this equip- 
ment is indicated by the fact that one private car com- 
pany has 37 repair shops throughout the country, for 
the maintenance of 58,500 cars. Of this ownership, 
46,000 are tank cars of several hundred different sizes 
and types with capacities from 4,000 to 12,500 gallons, 
some designed for atmospheric pressure, others for high 
pressures and some with two or more compartments per 
car. Many are lined with rubber, lead, stainless steel, 
nickel or other material, either for protecting the prod- 
uct or resisting corrosives and protecting the cars. 

Originally tank cars were designed for handling petro- 
leum and its products, but the continued large ship- 
ments of these commodities are now only a fraction of 
the usage for other materials. For example, all sorts of 
animal and vegetable oils and fats required for foods, 
paints and chemical industries are representative of a 
broad list of liquid products for shipment too numerous 
to be elaborated on here. 

Tank cars are used not only for multitudinous products 
of the oil-refineries, but by steel plants, food plants and 
manufacturers of many chemical products. Another un- 
usual service is the use for wine shipments of several 
hundred tank cars with six or seven compartments per 
car. These cars have a special lining neutral to the 
commodity and each car transports several brands of 
wine from California to points of consumption in the 
east. Another important class of service of private-car 
company equipment is to the Army and Navy, in 
handling the tremendous amount of material going into 
war products and materials required for military pur- 
poses. 

It is a good thing for the railroads that so much 
independent initiative and capital expenditure are being 
devoted to the attraction of traffic to the rails, and mak- 
ing it advantageous to shippers for them to keep it there 
—which is the function of the specialized freight car. 
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“You wouldn’t ask your guests to ride in a 40-year-old 
auto. Yet that is about what we are asking many of our 
passengers to do. No one can expect today’s passengers 





to ride in equipment originated 40, 30, 20—or even 10— 
years ago. We have some good cars, but we need more.” 
Above, a Boston-Cape Cod commuter train. 


F. C. Dumaine, Jr., says... 


“TRAINS Make Money 


A description of some of the managerial techniques introduced 


to make the New Haven “a self-supporting, economic property” 


Managerial methods used by the Dumaine interests to 
build the New Haven into a healthier, financially more 
successful property include a variety of new and old 
ideas: 
Reduced overhead expense 
Improved managerial efficiency 
Reduced operating expenses through extensive 
property improvements 
More intensive use of vital facilities 
Liquidation of land and other assets not needed 
for actual operation of the railroad 
Reduced fixed charges through purchase of bonds 
Improved revenues from better service—and more 
of it 
Concerted attack on expenses at terminals—small 
and large 
@ Reduced station expenses 
These goals have been “tailored” to meet the particular 
problems presented by the New Haven’s extensive net- 
work of short terminal lines compacted within the limited 
geographical area of southern New England. The rail- 
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road—which has been frequently described as “one big, 
overgrown terminal”—does not lend itself readily to the 
rehabilitation methods used successfully in other parts 
of the country. Branch lines have already been pruned 
just about as far as possible. The railroad has made 
every effort to develop large volume, longer haul freight 
trafic by building its longest lines—the 278-mile line 
from Maybrook via New Haven to Boston and the 246- 
mile line from Jersey City to New Haven and Boston— 
into heavy duty routes, backed with intensive solicita- 
tion and good service. 
But these measures were not enough. 


Unsatisfied New Englander 


The late Frederic C. Dumaine—an influential man in 
New England financial and industrial circles for 70 
years—first became a director of the New Haven in 
1923, and served on the board more or less continuously 
until his death in May 1951, at the age of 85. Follow- 
ing reorganization of the road, and its emergence from 
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Frederic C. Dumaine. Jr., (right) talking it over on a 
recent inspection trip. 





“TI believe our recent additions and improvements to the Shore Line passenger service 
have enabled us to obtain passengers being carried by other means of transportation.” 


bankruptcy in 1947, Mr. Dumaine, together with a group 
of other New Englanders, acquired stock control of the 
railroad. In August 1948, he was elected chairman of 
its board of directors. 

Today. his ideas with respect to the management of 
the railroad are being carried forward by his eldest son, 
Frederic C. Dumaine, Jr.. who succeeded his father as 
chairman of the board and president. The son says of 
those ideas: “My father was not happy with the man- 
agement of the road. He had an ambition to bring its 
ownership back to New England. And he was confident 
that the managerial methods he had developed with great 
success in other enterprises could save a railroad.” 

Mr. Dumaine, Jr.. describes his program as one de- 
signed to make the road “a wholly self-sufficient eco- 
nomic property.” He explains, “I believe this railroad 
can live within its income. By that I mean meet all its 
obligations—including dividends to its stockholders— 
as well as carrying on continuing and necessary property 
improvements.” 


Modernizing Operating Conditions 


The New Haven’s chief deems it imperative that 
operating practices in all departments be modernized. 
with a view to obtaining more economical performance. 
and better service for patrons. “Proper facilities and 
service are of paramount importance in attracting traffic 
to the rails. As a railroad. you must offer your customer 
some incentive for giving you his business. The New 
Haven lacks many of the facilities necessary to give 
proper service. We propose to remedy that situation.” 

Toward that end an adjustable program has been 
mapped out. covering a number of years for its ac- 
complishment, entailing heavy capital expenditures. It 
is one which, as the annual report to stockholders puts 
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Truck Company especially for branch line rail service. 
One of its features is a built-in heater so arranged that 
the rail-bus can be locked and Jeft unattended overnight 


—even in the dead of winter. Though now single-ended, 


plans are being made for converting it to a two-ended 
ear that can operate without being turned. 


it, “in the best judgment of the management may be 
carried out if there is no major change in economic 
conditions.” Although the execution of the program may 
curtail company earnings temporarily, it is considered 
to be “in the best interest of the stockholders to put the 
property in first class condition, provide proper equip- 
ment and create a cooperative, efficient working organ- 
ization.” 

This program contemplates modernizing, simplifying 
and improving yards, stations and terminals; improving 
signaling, including CTC on certain single-track second- 
ary lines; purchasing new rolling stock; and up-grad- 
ing track and right-of-way (heavier rail, stone ballast, 
reduced curvature and easier grades). 


The Cost of Labor 


Recognizing that labor represents the largest single 
controllable expense, considerable attention has been 
devoted to the problem of improving productivity with 
an efficient working organization. “We have had a difh- 
cult personnel problem,” Mr. Dumaine explains, “in 
that the payrolls were heavily loaded when we came in. 
Our first job was to get rid of those who were not per- 
forming essential service and who we believe were not 
needed—eliminate duplication of effort.” 

A new and simplified organization has been developed 
in order to reduce the “cost of management” and to im- 
prove its effectiveness. Active control of the railroad 
rests in a “senior executive committee” appointed by 
the president and acting under the direction of the board 
of directors. This committee meets regularly every week 
—and frequently more often—to consider the problems 
confronting the railroad and to map the approach that 
will be used in meeting them. Membership of this com- 
mittee consists of four men representing each of the 
major organizational functions. All departmental heads 
report to this committee, and, through it, to the presi- 
dent. The work of this “senior executive committee” has 
been implemented by moving actual authority and re- 
sponsibility down through the organization to the super- 
visory positions nearest the actual physical job _per- 
formed. 
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This diesel rail-bus was developed by the Mack Motor 
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Sale of passenger station sites in central “downtown” 
locations has enabled the New Haven to reduce expenses 
and gain capital for needed improvements. This is the 
new Hingham (Mass.) passenger station, incorporated as 
part of a commercial real estate development. A platform 
extends the length of the building in the rear. 


To get all departments working together even more, 
a kind of “junior executive committee” is now in pro- 
cess of formation. Expected eventually to number around 
30 men, this group will have no formal organizational 
function. It will have a representative from every de- 
partment—though some departments, which encompass 
two or more functions (as for example, both locomotive 
and car maintenance and repair), will have two or more 
representatives. Members of this “junior committee” 
will form into subcommittees—with membership deter- 
mined by the problem at hand—to study particular 
problems and make suggestions and recommendations to 
the “senior executive committee.” 

Continuous job evaluations are made for the purpose 
of uncovering work which might be simplified or elim- 
inated altogether. In this way much nonessential “paper 
work” has been brought to light and discontinued, and 
ways have been found for effecting substantial simpli- 
fication of much that remains. 

“We hear a lot of talk about John L. Lewis,” Mr. Du- 
maine likes to point out, “and his miners’ portal-to- 
portal pay. We have had portal-to-portal pay in the rail- 
road business for years—even longer than the miners. 
And it grossly inflates the cost of almost everything a 
railroad does. Take, for example, the painting of the 
North Falmouth station on Cape Cod. The maintenance 
department said it would cost us about $2,500 to paint 
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“Discontinuing trains is no complete solution because 
that cuts out revenues. It’s terminal expenses that are 
the big burden.” (Hartford classification yard.) 





this building—about the size of a small house—because 
of the cost of transporting the painters to and from 
Boston each day. Yet a local contractor was willing to 
do the work for $600.” 


Stations and Terminals 


The terminal character of the New Haven, President 
Dumaine says, poses special difficulties. “Terminals are 
the big burden, big terminals and little terminals, all 
over the railroad. In 1951 these terminals consumed up- 
wards of $8,000,000, and produced not one cent in 
operating revenue. A mere 10 per cent reduction in this 
terminal cost would have a large effect on company 
earnings. It is. therefore, a subject which is receiving a 
tremendous amount of our attention.” 

The New Haven has not discovered the answer to 
all of its terminal problems, but is hacking away. Com- 
plete dieselization which was accomplished last March 
31. has made possible many economies—particularly at 
small terminals at the end of branch lines. 

Final completion of the reorganization of the Boston 
Terminal Company (South Station) and its sale to the 
New Haven and the New York Central is expected to 
permit further economies. 

One means employed by the Dumaine management 
for reducing passenger station expense is the sale of 
land and station buildings—particularly those in desir- 
able “center of town” locations—with the provision 
that the purchaser shall furnish adequate station facili- 
ties for railroad use. 

Although no specific plans have yet been completed— 
other than for the Boston Market Terminal to be built 
on New Haven land—the railroad hopes to work out an 
arrangement whereby it can be relieved of ownership 
and maintenance costs of some of its freight stations. 
the location of which would make them desirable for 
other businesses. 

Freight vards and terminals are being studied to deter- 
mine where and how their operations might be simpli- 
fied—and. if possible. the size of the installation reduced 
without affecting service adversely. Although this study 
is not vet complete. advance reports indicate that rec- 
ommendations for suggested simplifications and changes 
will be forthcoming which will effectively reduce costs 
in several large freight terminals. 

The road recognizes the fact that there is a point be- 
vond which terminal expenses cannot be reduced without 
harming service. However. as Mr. Dumaine points out. 
“costs can be reduced further by increasing the use of 
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“| want to run as many trains as we can cram onto New 
Haven tracks. The more trains we run, the lower our unit 
overhead costs.” 





any given facility, thereby making possible a greater 
division of its expense.” Therefore, new services which 
are self-supporting are being introduced wherever pos- 
sible. 

All operating terminals are being studied to determine 
where consolidation or redesign might reduce operating 
and overhead expenses. For example, a new terminal 
layout at Hyannis, which will relocate the enginehouse. 
the passenger station and the freight yard and station 
has been approved, and is expected to result in sub- 
stantially lowered costs. 


More Trains 


Mr. Dumaine tells almost everyone he meets: 

“You have heard that passenger trains lose money, 
and therefore, every railroad should seek to reduce its 
passenger service as much as possible. This railroad has 
many and serious problems. But discontinuing passenger 
trains is no complete solution because that cuts out rev- 
enue. Without trains, how can a railroad earn any 
revenue? It’s terminal expenses — the sum total of all 
terminals, big and little, that are the big burden.” 

“T want to run just as many trains as we can cram 
on to New Haven tracks,” Mr. Dumaine continues. “The 
more trains run, the lower the unit overhead costs, and 
the better the opportunity to show a profit.” 

“The more passenger service this railroad can run, 
the better. You will notice the New Haven is adding 
passenger trains all the time. In the last timetable, with 
the advent of daylight saving time and the arrival of 
the new RDC self-propelled ‘Shoreliner’ cars. we added 
over 300 train-miles a day of new passenger services. 
We have been putting on passenger trains whenever and 
wherever the opportunity offered. And every one of them 
has helped improve our net position.” 

A few very lightly patronized trains have been dis- 
continued, but the general trend remains predominantly 
in the direction of increased mileage and increased utili- 
zation of crews and equipment. Added service would be 
in territories and at times of the day when there is 
promise of sufficient additional traffic to justify opera- 
tions. 

Mr. Dumaine comments further. “I believe our recent 
additions and improvements in the Shore Line Boston- 
New York passenger service have enabled us to obtain 
passengers being carried by other means of transporta- 
tion.” 

Insofar as possible. earnings are being plowed back 
into the property in an effort to eliminate all deferred 
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One of the last steam trains in service on the New Haven. 
All steam power was replaced by diesels on March 31. 
The use of diesels has permitted many economies. 


maintenance. “Visiting firemen” from all over the coun- 
try have repeatedly observed that the property has “al- 
most never” been in better physical shape. It is the man- 
agement’s intention to institute a program of “preventa- 
tive maintenance” designed to uncover mechanical fail- 
ures before they reach the troublesome stage. It is an- 
ticipated that such a program, if diligently sustained, 
will result in lower annual maintenance costs. 

Heavier rail (132 lb.) is being laid on the Shore and 
the Springfield lines as rapidly as steel can be obtained. 
This is making heavier relay rail available for many of 
the secondary lines. In turn the secondary main lines— 
such as between Boston and Buzzards Bay-Hyannis, be- 
tween South Norwalk and Pittsfield, and between Boston 
and Waterbury—are being ballasted with trap rock. All 
current maintenance work on curves on the main lines 
is being done with a view to eventual reduction of the 
curvature. In this way it is hoped that a number of 
curves can be eased at a relatively modest capital ex- 
penditure. 

The New Haven always had, and continues to favor, 
ownership of a high percentage of new equipment as a 
method of controlling costs. The possibilities of acquiring 
additional passenger and freight equipment, as well as 
more motive power, are constantly being reviewed in 
terms of better service and lower costs. At the moment 
consideration is being given to the purchase of electric 
locomotives and electric multiple-unit passenger cars to 
replace 30- and 40-year old equipment that has become 
expensive to operate and maintain. 


Surplus Real Estate 


“This property has many outside interests,” F. C. 
Dumaine, Jr., explains. “Take real estate. We have a lot 
of it, but most of it is old stuff which doesn’t have a 
chance in the world of carrying its tax burden. Yet it 
can be useful to somebody. Last year alone we sold 338 
parcels, grossing $3,047,000, and obtained savings of 
$78,000 a year in real estate taxes. The proceeds from 
these sales are being used to reduce the funded debt and 
to finance needed capital improvements.” 

Ferreting out surplus real estate is the job of a special 
committee consisting of representatives of all departments 
and headed by the real estate department. This group 
is currently examining all real estate owned or controlled 
by the railroad. This examination — which is being con- 
ducted with painstaking care — has uncovered numerous 
“forgotten” parcels. Each parcel of land is examined 
to determine its present use — if, any — in the daily 
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operation of the railroad, and its potential ‘future use. 
All parcels not essential to the daily operation of the 
railroad, and of questionable future value, are being 
sold. It was this committee which recommended re- 
arrangement of office space in New Haven, so as to en- 
compass the whole staff in the road’s modern head- 
quarters building, permitting discontinuance of rented 
space, and releasing the former general office building 
for sale to the Knights of Columbus. 

Similarly, parcels which are being used by the railroad, 
but which would also have superior real estate value for 
commercial use, are being studied to determine whether 
the railroad could advantageously transfer operations to 
less valuable property in order to vacate them and place 
them on the market. 

Thus was born the New Haven’s program for selling 
passenger stations for commercial development, retaining 
perpetual running rights for necessary station facilities. 
So far, six stations have been sold, and sales contracts 
have been signed for nine more — and the real estate 
department has hopes of “moving” many more. Under 
this arrangement the purchaser is obligated to furnish— 
at his own expense—an agreed-upon area in the new or 
converted building for use by the railroad as a passenger 
station so long as railroad passenger service is operated. 
The purchaser’s plans, insofar as they concern the rail- 
road facilities, must be approved by the railroad before 
construction may begin. The railroad pays no rent, re- 
ceiving its leasehold as consideration for the lower price 
at which the parcel is sold. 

This arrangement has the double advantage of re- 
ducing operating expenses and producing funds which 
can be used to finance essential capital improvements. 

The same real estate committee now has its eye on 
the valuable industrial and commercial land occupied by 
yards and freight terminals. This is being studied to see 
whether some of this land can be vacated by means of 
more efficient layouts or by moving operations to less 
valuable locations. 

Another activity of this committee consists of careful 
examination of all railroad-operated or controlled real 
estate operations to determine whether the property is 
being well managed. This includes digging out ways and 
means for finding more tenants, or increasing the areas 
available for rental. A current activity along this line is 
an attempt to interest outsiders in renting office space 
in the South Station office building. 


Bus and Truck Subsidiaries 


The New Haven owns outright four local bus companies 
operating in its area—including the Berkshire Street 
Railway, the Connecticut Company, the County Trans- 
portation Company, and the New England’ Transporta- 
tion Company. The latter also conducts extensive truck- 
ing operations. These bus operations are almost entirely 
transit-type, serving congested areas. Some of these are 
held as investments. Others have been used to “protect” 
the railroad from the necessity of operating certain local 
services. 

When queried about the future value of these motor 
properties to the New Haven, Mr. Dumaine commented: 
“T believe each of these companies should stand on its 
own feet, and that the railroad should cease fostering 
and protecting them. That is exactly what we are doing. 
And those companies which do not make good as in- 
vestments, I believe the board of directors will consider 
selling. One result of this policy is that we are forcing 
the railroad to run as a railroad, paying more attention 
to its own knitting.” 
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A clean-cut appearance is presented by the new shop at 
the Soo Line’s Shoreham yard in Minneapolis. It will 
handle all of the work formerly performed on nine out- 
door rip tracks. 


re . 


Looking toward the light-repair bay. The railroad expects 
to turn out trom 60 to 70 ears a day from this section. 
Each bay is served by an overhead crane having a lifting 


height of 23 ft. 


The heavy-repair bay is 63 ft. wide by 120 ft. long and 
will accommodate eight cars. Tracks in both bays are 
embedded in the concrete floor and have jacking pads 
along their sides. . 


Cars are set out by switch engines on the receiving ends 
of the repair tracks and are pulled into the shop by a 
Trackmobile. When repairs have been completed the ears 
are pushed out to the leaving ends of the tracks. 


Soo Line Moves Rip Tracks Indoors 


Enclosed, heated building for making repairs to 
freight cars is expected to result in greater efficiency 


= men work better when their work is well lighted, 
they have the proper tools and repair parts immediately 
available, and are protected from inclement weather, 
the Soo Line has just completed a new freight car repair 
shop at a cost of $543,000 at its Shoreham yard at 
Minneapolis, Minn., to bring rip-track work indoors. 
This building, 123 ft. by 243 ft. in plan, contains four 
tracks on which all of the freight-car repair work, 
formerly carried out at this point on nine outdoor rip 
tracks, will be done under cover more expeditiously. 
The structure is a brick and steel-frame building with 


a clear interior width of 120 ft. except for an inter- 
mediate line of columns extending lengthwise with the 
building which divides the interior into two bays. The 
outer walls are of clay brick on their exteriors and of 
sand-lime brick on their interiors, with large panels of 
glass block between sidewall columns and in the upper 
portions of the end walls over Kinnear motor-operated 
rolling steel doors. The roof has an insulated Robertson 
steel deck, and the bottom of the roof trusses affords a 
vertical clearance of 31.5 ft. The floor is of concrete, 6 
in. thick, and is mesh reinforced. The tracks are em- 
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The generous width of working area in the building is evident from this floor 
plan. Kemovable scaffolding is used in the heavy-repair section to permit this 
section to be cleared whenever an unusual number of cars require light repairs. 


bedded in the concrete floor, with jacking pads along 
the sides. Drains are provided at 40-ft. intervals along 
the centers of the tracks. 

One of the bays has an inside width of 63 ft. and the 
other 57 ft. Each bay contains two through tracks, each 
capable of holding four cars, and the track centers are 
spaced to provide ample working space between cars 
on adjacent tracks. Hence repair work can proceed on 
16 cars simultaneously. The narrower bay is used for 
light repair work to such parts as wheels, couplers, brake 
beams, hangers, doors, floors, inside lining, and roofs 
as well as the cleaning of air brakes and the repacking 
of journal boxes. 

The wider bay is to be used for the heavier repairs 
such as the general overhauling of cars and the com- 
plete rebuilding of the car superstructures. Along the 
tracks in the heavy-repair section, steel sockets have been 
embedded in the concrete floor so that tubular scaffold- 
ing can be erected with working platforms of expanded 
metal for expediting roof and siding work. In the event 
that an unusual number of cars requiring light repairs 
must be handled, the scaffolding may be removed to 
facilitate the use of the heavy-repair section for making 
light repairs. This flexibility inherent in being able to 
increase or decrease either the light or heavy repair 
work at will also assists in maintaining an all-year-round 
stabilization of forces. 

In general, one of the two tracks in the light-repair 
section will be used for loaded cars and the other for 
empties so that, if necessary, work can be concentrated 
on the loads or empties as desired. Each bay has a 
25-ton Whiting overhead crane which travels the full 
length of the building. The hook of each of these cranes 
has a lifting height of 23 ft. which enables trucks and 
other materials to be passed over standing cars. Also 
available in each bay is a truck-repair rack, about 50 ft. 
long, having rails elevated on pedestals 21 in. above 
the floor level, where trucks can be taken for wheel 
changeouts or other repairs. Each rack is served by a 
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swinging jib crane, equipped with an electric hoist. 

Working conditions in the shop are greatly improved 
as compared with those formerly obtaining outdoors 
where temperatures drop as low as 30 deg. below zero 
and snow and ice hampers the work. Lighting in the 
shop has been carefully planned. Augmenting the day- 
light entering through the glass-block panels are two 
lines of medium-intensity incandescent lights along each 
bay at the bottom-of-truss level and another line under 
the crane supports along the intermediate line of columns. 
The shop is heated by three lines of overhead blast 
heaters which are controlled by thermostats at the work- 
ing level. An employee’s wash and locker room is located 
in a building adjunct located near the southwest corner. 

Service lines with suitably spaced outlets extend along 
the walls and also along the intermediate line of columns. 
These include oxygen, acetylene, compressed air, and 
water, and each line, together with air vent pipes for the 
acetylene lines, is painted a distinctive color. Car parts 
are conveniently available in the shop on material racks. 

The through tracks have sufficient length outside the 
building to allow considerable car storage space. Switch- 
ing crews bring the cars to be repaired to the receiving 
ends of these tracks where a Trackmobile from the shop 
picks them up as needed and pulls them into the build- 
ing. When repairs have been completed, the Track- 
mobile pushes the cars out of the leaving end of the 
building where they are picked up later by a switch 
engine. Cars are cleaned outside the building before 
they are brought in. 

Because the work is done under cover and is more 
easily supervised than in the former more extended rip- 
track area, the railroad anticipates an increase in eff- 
ciency of about 35 per cent. Working with the present 
force of about 125 men on two shifts, an average of 
two cars are turned out each day from the heavy-repair 
section and from 60 to 70 cars a day from the light- 
repair section. If necessary, additional production can 
be obtained by putting on a third shift. 
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The Chesapeake & Ohio’s Greenbrier Clinic occupies the entire top floor of a wing of 
the railroad’s completely equipped resort hotel at White Sulphur Springs. W. Va. 





Clinic Keeps Company Officers 


“In Production” 


Chesapeake & Ohio and 35 other firms 
find it pays to “keep well men well” 


The Greenbrier Clinic has been in operation less than 
four years. Yet already it has made a name for itself 
among 36 top-flight business corporations—including the 
Chesapeake & Ohio—as an ideal place in which to en- 
tice busy key executives to take time for a complete 
check-up on their “well-being.” The result: it helps keep 
experienced officers “in production and out of the 
obituary column,” to quote Dr. Howard A. Rusk, of the 
New York Times, an advisor to the institution. 
Provision for business executives to take a complete 
physical check-up every year, at company expense, is a 
fairly recent innovation in personnel policy. Check-up 
programs received impetus during World War II, and 
the practice has become a tested and profitable routine 
of a growing number of corporations, including a num- 
ber of railroads. There are many good diagnostic clinics 
about the country, but practically all are administered 
in conjunction with hospitals or health centers. Busy 
men, who consider themselves healthy and fit, are in- 
clined to shy away from hospitals where they associate 
with the sick. Even a clinic in a business executive’s own 
city has the same alien atmosphere, with the additional 
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disadvantage that it does not usually obtain his full 
time or attention. 

Edward R. Stettinius, one-time chairman of the board 
of United States Steel, became convinced, in earlier 
years, when he was industrial and public relations vice- 
president of General Motors, that there existed a need 
for a special “check-up” clinic—in a congenial, healthy 
atmosphere—to which company executives could be en- 
couraged to go. At the close of the war. the Chesapeake 
& Ohio purchased back from the Army the Greenbrier, 
a resort hotel which it had owned since 1910, but had 
turned over to the Army for a general hospital. Mr. 
Stettinius suggested it would serve exceptionally well as 
locale of the kind of diagnostic clinic he envisioned. 

The railroad accepted the challenge. It financed con- 
struction of a brand-new type of facility occupying the 
entire third floor in the “bath” wing of its refurnished 
hotel, with equipment designed to take advantage of 
every new tool in the science of “taking human inven- 
tory.” The clinic opened in July 1948. Well over a thou- 
sand “patients” have been examined since that date— 
many of them four times. Their number has doubled 
each year. 

Since it is housed in the Greenbrier, the clinic’s 
patients have the advantage of staying at one of the 
country’s oldest and most famed resort hotels. For all 
except special “cases,” clinic schedules leave afternoons 
and evenings free for enjoying the manifold recreational 
activities of a 7,000-acre hotel estate. On the other hand 
the clinic is completely independent of the hotel and 
of the owning railroad in staff and operation. 


The Greenbrier is at White Sulphur Springs, W. Va., 
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Officers of 36 corporations—including the 
C&O—find nothing of the hospital atmos- 
phere in their annual check-ups. 


along the main line of the C&O, on the western slope 
of the Alleghany mountains about 8 miles from the 
railroad’s summit. It is 472 rail-miles from New York, 
354 from Cincinnati, 656 from Chicago, 715 from St. 
Louis, and 517 from Detroit, and is served conveniently 
by main-line trains of the C&O with through cars from 
those cities. 

A total of 36 business and industrial concerns now 
have regular annual programs with the clinic. Beside 
the C&O itself, they include manufacturers of steel, elec- 
trical appliances, automobiles, rubber products, and 
bakery goods; coal producers; a management consultant 
firm; a construction outfit; and an oil company. Some 
are among the top ten of America’s corporations in the 
value of their assets. Others are relatively modest. 
medium-size businesses. Of the total, 13 are repeaters. 
All of the latter have increased each year the number 
of officers each has invited to take the check-up. 

An important factor in the clinic’s drawing power is 
that its company program is voluntary; officers are in- 
vited to attend—not ordered to do so. Furthermore, with 
but a few exceptions, the clinic’s findings are sent to 
the patient or his own doctor—not to his employer. 
Whereas. at some clinics, a high percentage of business 
executives assigned by their companies have been “no 
shows,” the Greenbrier gets almost 100 per cent follow- 
throughs. This is especially true of C&O officers. Only 
two failed to take advantage of their opportunities to go 
through the clinic—and one of these resorted to his own 
physician. 

Since the clinic was opened, it has given 358 full-scale 
examinations to C&O officers. The railroad has increased 
the list of executives programmed each year. In 1949, 
it invited 90 men; in 1950, a total of 110: and in 1951, 
a group of 154. The C&O list now includes officer per- 
sonnel to and including division superintendents and 
comparable grades in other departments. 

How do railroad officers stack up in health as com- 
pared to the executives of other industries? The clinic’s 
staff hesitates to reveal averages, or norms, until their 
“sample” has grown to much larger proportions. But on 
the basis of the relatively short experience of the clinic 
—and with a range of unusually rich and varied sub- 
ject matter—it can be said that, thus far, the C&O group 
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Machines and trained technicians help five physicians probe into 
business officers in the mornings of three successive days. They may 
find incipient conditions which would cut down productivity later. 


show no special occupational tendencies. Their average 
age is 50—which is exactly that of all the company 
executives who have been through the clinic. They show 
the same relative distribution of significant disease 
diagnoses. 

Taking into account all businessmen patients of the 
clinic, each year about 20 per cent are overweight; 18 
per cent exhibit significant abnormalities of the heart 
and blood vessels; 10 per cent require special attention 
to the digestive system. Some 7 per cent are diagnosed 
“no significant disease or tendencies.” The record shows 
that, since the clinic was established, 85 executives 
have been found with lesions which could have led to 
cancer. A number of “unknown diabetics” were dis- 
covered. 

The Greenbrier Clinic is not a mass machine. Each 
patient goes through with a single doctor. For the most 
part, the repeater gets the same doctor every year. The 
“check-up” program for each patient is routine only up 
to a point. Thus, everybody gets the usual physical ex- 
amination, fluoroscopic study of the heart, chest X-ray, 
electrocardiogram and blood and urine studies. There- 
after the clinic explores those parts and functions which 
an original two-hour interview indicates are a source 
of concern to the patient or are emphasized in his med- 
ical history. Thus, a man who complains of abdominal 
pains, may get several special examinations of the 
digestive system—such as X-rays of the colon and the 
gall bladder. For the average patient, the check-up takes 
three days. It costs $100. The only additional charges 
are for specialized X-ray work. 

Since its job is to “keep well men well,” the clinic 
believes the biggest “‘pay-off” for business concern clients 
lies in examinations of younger executives, whose years 
of productivity can be lengthened and assured by early 
diagnosis of tendencies which, if undiscovered, could 
retire a man for physical disability before his normal 
retirement date. 

The medical director of the clinic is Dr. James P. 
Baker. With him are associated five physicians, two 
laboratory technicians, one X-ray technician, two nurses 
and three office personnel. Twice a year the staff meets 
with an advisory council of 22 outstanding members of 
the medical profession, who serve voluntarily. 
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An Able Book About Joe Eastman* 


Claude M. Fuess—retired headmaster of Phillips Academy, 
Andover. Mass.. and a contemporary of the late Joseph B. 
Eastman as an undergraduate at Amherst—has produced a 
really high-grade Eastman biography. The book is well 
written and detailed, notwithstanding some minor inaccur- 
acies. It must have been a hard biography to write. A com- 
merce lawyer could interpret the professional part of the 
Eastman story, or someone who knew Mr. Eastman’s per- 
sonal background could do that part, but for one individual 
to do both parts, as Mr. Fuess has done, must have taken 
some doing. No railroad man with any interest in the event- 
ful quarter-century that Joe Eastman served on the I. C. C. 
will find reading this story a chore. 

The time is appropriate, too, for bringing up a discussion 
of Joe Eastman and his career, because Eastman’s virtues 
are certainly not any more prevalent today in government 
service than they were while he lived; and both his virtues 
and his faults are peculiarly instructive, because Eastman’s 
behavior was always unusual enough to be interesting. 

Eastman had and still has some critics, who insist with 
considerable plausibility that he was really not a great man. 
They point out that, after all, his job was in substance that 
of a jurist—and, they pointedly ask: Where is there to be 
found any great Eastman legacy in the direction of more 
enlightened dealing of the government with transportation? 
The author, however, does not seek Eastman’s strength 
where it did not exist—that is, in deep and origina] juristic 
insight or wisdom—but he turns his spotlight instead (and 
correctly, in this reviewer’s opinion) on Eastman’s almost 
unique depth of character. 

It wasn’t merely unquestioned integrity that Eastman 
possessed—unadorned integrity can be a trying virtue, how- 
ever praiseworthy. But Joe Eastman was kind; and quiet 
humor and good nature simmered constantly in him. The 
author quotes a tribute by Carter Fort, expressed at the 
testimonial dinner held shortly before Eastman’s death, to 
the effect that Eastman “had never done a shabby thing, 
never thought a shabby thought.” It might also be said that 
he seldom was ill-natured or ungenerous. 

How many virtues does a man have to have to be great, 
anyhow? One or two of the most attractive ones, intensively 
developed, ought to be par for the course—and Eastman 
certainly had that quota. The tendency some people de- 
tected in Eastman, sometimes, giving his credence to those 
unworthy of it, while remaining suspicious of those who 
better deserved his support, is only a minor minus, compared 
to his positive strength in other directions. As for adminis- 
trative ability—Eastman never claimed to have it, but quite 


* “Joseph B. Eastman, Servant of the People,” published by Columbia 
University Press, New York, Price $5. 











the contrary. Nevertheless, the job he did in eliciting co- 
operation under O.D.T. was a major accomplishment. 

Then, too, how many men have had the ability to keep on 
learning—and changing their fundamental attitude toward 
their environment on the basis of their new knowledge—up 
into their sixties, as Eastman did? Eastman started out his 
career with a profound prejudice against private manage- 
ment of large-scale enterprise, particularly in railroading, 
and he lived to develop, and express, an even more pro- 
found distrust of government management of the same in- 
dustry. He entertained for years the orthodox “liberal” faith 
in the automatic virtue of labor unionism. and he lived to 
modify that opinion too. He also learned a great deal of 
discernment, which he did not have at all at the outset, in 
distinguishing between true liberals and the phonies who 
lay claim to the title. Maybe Eastman didn’t learn as fast 
as some people, but his progress was sure; and he didn’t 
have the customary false pride in a “position” once taken, 
which prevented his altering it. All of these qualities of 
character, pro and con, are frankly and competently weighed 
by the biographer. 

Before the reviewer as he writes these lines is an essay 
by an eminent clergyman discussing the meaning hidden 
behind the poetic language of I Corinthians, 13—the fam- 
ous “sounding brass and a tinkling cymbal” chapter. The 
purpose of this chapter, it is explained, is to define “charity.” 
better translated as “love” (not the Holywood variety, of 
course). ‘What St. Paul says of such charity or love is 
that it is slow to lose patience; tries always to be construc- 
tive; isn’t anxious to make an impression; isn’t self- 
important; has good manners; doesn’t pursue its selfish 
advantage; isn’t touchy; doesn’t gloat over evil; rejoices 
when truth prevails; and never loses hope or gives up. 
These attributes seem almost tailor-made to describe the 
kind of character Eastman consistently displayed. 

Joe Eastman subscribed to no formal religious faith, but 
he came from a clerical family. He must have got his 
attitude toward life and people from some one who knew 
how to communicate love—not mush, but that practical 
cement, without some admixture of which society falls to 
pieces. As it is falling to pieces everywhere, where this 
virtue is neither exercised nor communicated. 

There are some who suspect that. even in the Western 
Hemisphere, we may be exhausting, rather than adding 
to, the capital of social cement bequeathed to us by the 
old-fashioned piety of our forebears. If so, Joe Eastmans 
may be even rarer in future than they have been in the 
past. Whether or not our situation is this desperate, there 
could scarcely be a more profitable occupation than study- 
ing in the flesh the why and wherefore of this sovereign 
virtue. Biographer Fuess makes this study interesting as 
well as elevating—and without too much violence to ac- 
curacy in a highly technical field. 





“My Church Means Everything to Me’’—Wayne A. Johnston 


“Some of the greatest satisfactions I have had in my 
journey thus far along life’s way have been in my church 
associations or have come from them. In short and in plain 
words, my church means everything to me. We don’t have 
many occasions to say such things, and I sometimes wonder 
if we shouldn’t—all of us—say them oftener than we do. 
. . . There is no greater service that Christian men can 
render to their church than to make their church count 
through their examples in the lives of young people... . 

“Most of the training in the railroad business is through 
personal contact. You don’t learn railroading in schoolrooms 
or libraries. It is learned on the job under the tutelage of 
men who in turn have learned what they know from others 
before them. In this process of breaking in our newcomers 
and overseeing their training and supervising them in their 
work, I am convinced that we teach as much and maybe 
more by example as we do by what we say... . That is why 
I bring the church and what it stands for very frankly into 
our consultations. 





“We live busy lives on the railroad. Most of us in respon- 
sible positions are on call twenty-four hours a day, seven 
days a week. But I insist that our men take time in their 
busy lives for at least two very important things. One is 
their families. The other is their church—whatever that 
church may be... . 

“T believe this coming national election will be the most 
critical election we have ever had in the United States. I 
think those of us who are concerned about it should go to 
work and not let up until the ballots are counted. ... Bad 
men are not elected to office by bad voters. They are elected 
by the good voters who stay away from the polls on election 
day. If the church people of America will turn out and vote 
in this coming national election, I believe we can arrest the 
Communistic, materialistic, anti-Christian menace that is 
threatening to wipe away all that we hold dear.” 

From an address by the president of the Illinois Cen- 





tral to the Fellowship Group, First Baptist Church, New 
Orleans, La. 
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Three locomotives being tested on the three treadmills. A general view of one of the treadmills. 
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A close-up of a locomotive truck showing how its wheels Bumper blocks with a cross beam in place showing how 
engage with those of the mill. The mills are, in effect, the hoists are used to lift the beam when a locomotive 
locomotive trucks turned upside down in a pit. is to be moved. 









“Treadmills Test Locomotives 














Three dynamometers developed by Electro-Motive are used 
to load-test new and rebuilt diesel-electric locomotives 


Au new and rebuilt diesel-electric locomotive units com- The mills are, in effect, locomotive trucks turned up- 
ing out of the La Grange plant of the Electro-Motive side down in a pit. The locomotive to be tested is placed 
Division of General Motors Corporation are given load on the mill wheels, which turn when the locomotive is 
tests after they are completely assembled and before operated. 

they are painted. Three dynamometers, referred to in The motors of the mill trucks then can operate as 
the plant as “mills,” are used for this purpose. By this generators and are loaded on dynamic braking resistors. 
means, carefully controlled load tests are made without Excitation for the mill motors is supplied by a motor 
the need of a test track or road test with a dynamo- generator set. 

meter car. The wheels of the mill motors have no flanges and 
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A door-height and a window-height mill control stand. 
The bracket instruments at the left of the panels are mill 
speedometers. A hostler controller is below the left panel. 


the upper edge of their rims are flush with the mill track. 
Sections are cut out of the track to make this possible. 
When a locomotive is to be tested, it is driven on the mill 
track and stopped when the wheels of the locomotive en- 
gage with those of the mill. Removable cross beams in 
the bumpers on each end are then lowered into place by 
hoists. The couplers of the locomotive are engaged with 
those on the bumpers and screw adjusters on the bump- 
ers are then turned until the locomotive rests on the mill 
wheels without touching the track rails. This is done 
while the locomotive is operated in both directions. 


Operates Under Own Power 


During the test, the locomotive is operated under its 
own power, driving the mill generators. To control the 
load, the field of the mill generators is varied by a rheo- 
stat in the field of a motor-driven generator. This rheo- 
stat is placed outside the cab door or window of the 
locomotive being tested so the operator may adjust the 
load while he operates the locomotive throttle. Any de- 
sired combination of speed and load may be obtained 
at speeds up to 50 m.p.h. Each mill has its own motor- 
generator set for excitation. Blowers driven from shop 
power cool the generators. 


On the load generator control stand outside the loco- 
motive cab window, there are instruments showing gen- 
erator armature volts and amperes, field volts and am- 
peres, and two field rheostats respectively for coarse 
and fine adjustment of generator field strength. Below 
the panel on the outside control stand on two of the 
mills, there is a hostler controller. These are used to 
control engine operation on B units not equipped with 
hostler control. 
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A treadmill with a single control stand. The three tread- 
mills are essentially similar and differ only so that they 
may accommodate different types of locomotives. 


There are speedometers on each of the mills. These 
are equipped with overspeed trips which will open the 
locomotive generator field in case excitation should be 
lost on the mill generators. The three treadmills are 
essentially similar and differ only so they may accom- 
modate different types of locomotives. 

Exhaust gases from the engines are carried out 
through the roof by means of stack adjusters which 
connect the locomotive stack to the exhaust hood. The 
hood may be lowered or raised and moved horizontally 
to accommodate different locomotives. 


Test Procedure 


The locomotive is first run in both directions with 
the throttle in the second notch while a check is made 
of the wheel slip relay functions. This is done by un- 
balancing the wheel slip circuit. 

The second step in the test consists of checking the 
actions of the ground protective relay. This is done by 
applying: an artificial ground successively to each side 
of the power circuit and watching the relay action. A 
visual check is also made of all rotating equipment, of 
oil pressure, water temperature and fuel supply. 

After a warm-up, when the water temperature reaches 
140 deg. F., a manual sequence check is made. This 
consists of going through all of the transitions forward 
and backward while the engine is operated in the second 
notch. 

The throttle is then advanced to the fourth position 
and the engine is run for 20 minutes. The engine water 
temperature alarm switch is set and the cooling fan 
speed and the operation of the a.c. cooling fan con- 
tactors are checked. At the end of the 20-minute period, 
the unit is shut down and a general check is made of 
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Telescoping connections, which may be moved vertically 
and longitudinally, connect the locomotive stacks with the 
exhaust hood in the locomotive building. 


journal and motor bearing and motor temperatures. 

The engine is then restarted and the unit is operated 
for 10 minutes in the sixth position at 10 m.p.h., for 10 
minutes in the seventh position at 14 m.p.h., and then a 
full load run of two hours is made in the eighth position. 





A control stand panel as it appears through a locomotive 
cab side window. 


This is done at 18 m.p.h. on the F7, and at different 
speeds on other units, depending upon the gear ratio. 
Rotation of the motors is reversed every 15 minutes. 

During the run, all functions are checked and tem- 
peratures noted. Any leaks are noted and recorded for 
subsequent repair. Temperature controls and relay cur- 
rent settings and transition operation are checked. The 
a.c. generator voltage is adjusted near the end of the 
run after temperatures become stable. 

Steam generators are operated during the tests and all 
functions checked. 

During the process of manufacture and before being 
assembled in the locomotive, all generators, motors and 
engines are load tested. 

At the conclusion of a test, when a locomotive is to 
be run off the mill, it is, of course, standing on wheels 
which will rotate and thus prevent movement of the loco- 
motive. This is overcome by applying field to the mill 
generators to produce the necessary tractive force. 





BENCH MARKS AND YARDSTICKS—19 


A “yardstick”—as the term has been used in this 
space—is a device for measuring other people. A “bench 
mark,” on the other hand, is a guide or compass from 
which one gets one’s own sense of adequate perform- 
ance. Both measuring devices are needed, but a man 
with a lot of “yardsticks” for other people and no “bench 
marks” for himself is in a pretty bad way. 

As a matter of fact, nobody lacks bench marks—it’s 
the quality of such bearings, not their quantity, that 
counts. The fellow who marries quickly the most allur- 
ing lady he meets—without first finding out whether 
she can cook or converse or is gently disposed—does not 
lack a matrimonial “bench mark;” but probably the 
one he has isn’t as useful as the one the chap has who 
reminds himself that handsome is as handsome does. 

Many people derive most of their bench marks, with- 
out much painful thinking, by unquestioning acceptance 
of the teachings of traditional religion. Bench marks 
thus attained are often quite as dependable as those 
arrived at by harder labor. But not always. Sometimes 
what purports to be instruction in religion is so badly 
adulterated with non-essentials that the religion itself 
is obscured. For instance, the people who undertook the 
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religious education of your reporter in his childhood so 
lectured him about the evils of dancing, card-playing, © 
gum-chewing, smoking cigarets, movie-going and drink- 
ing cokes that they gave him practically nothing that 
impressed him about the fundamental virtues. Discover- 
ing by cautious experiment that the minor vices thus 
specifically indexed were by no means immediately 
lethal, he held all religious tradition in low esteem until 
more mature observation taught him otherwise. 

However one’s bench marks are come by—through 
faith or study or the school of hard knocks—they need 
constant critical attention. Nobody can guide his actions 
dependably when the landmarks that he uses for direc- 
tion are constantly shifting position, or point the wrong 
way. 

If mature people could exchange experiences in arriv- 
ing at the bench marks each has discovered for himself, 
probably all participants would learn of some highly 
useful devices from the others. This suggestion is not 
put forward as a mere pious abstraction, but as a prac- 
tical means toward more efficient and more profitable 
railroading; and happier and more successful rail- 
roaders. 














Ss 


The opening session of the twenty-sixth annual meeting of the Mechanical Divi- 
sion in the Terrace Room of the Fairmont Hotel, San Francisco, on June 24. 


No Dearth of Mechanical Problems 


Both old and new were subjects of discussion at San Francisco meet- 
ing—More research and attention to human relations recommended 


L watery to the concern felt by many interested per- 
sons as to the extent of the attendance at a meeting on 
the Pacific Coast of the Mechanical Division of the 
Association of American Railroads, the meeting at San 
Francisco on June 24 to 26 was well attended by repre- 
sentatives of nearly 80 railroads, including those in the 
East, South, Middle West and Northwest, with a large 
attendance from the Pacific Coast, and representatives 
from Canadian railroads and Mexico. 

There were 17 technical reports on the program. Less 
time was devoted to presentation and more time to dis- 
cussion than has been the custom during past years. 
Eleven of the 17 reports were discussed. 

Addresses were made by the presidents of two Pacific 
Coast railroads, D. J. Russell, of the Southern Pacific. 
and F. B. Whitman, of the Western Pacific. There were 
three other speakers: W. J. Patterson, member of the 
Interstate Commerce Commission: E. H. Davidson, di- 
rector of the Bureau of Locomotive Inspection, I.C.C., 
and L. L. Adams, manager, transportation planning, 
United States Steel Company. All dealt specifically with 
matters with which the members of the Mechanical 
Division are concerned. Mr. Adams told how freight 
cars look to a steel shipper and made specific suggestions 
for better meeting the needs of the steel industry. His 
address will be the subject of an article in an early issue 
of Railway Age. 

The following pages report aspects of the other ad- 
dresses and of the committee reports which are of gen- 
eral interest. 
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Mr. Russell, in his address at the opening session, 
challenged the railroads to do more than research 
and the urge to develop better equipment and better 
ways of doing things already have accomplished on 
American railroads. “There are always better undis- 
covered ways of doing any job,” he said, “and better 
kinds of equipment with which to do it. We must en- 
gage more vigorously and with more imagination in 
railroad research—in laboratories or on the job—striv- 
ing to find better and more efficient ways of serving the 
public.” 

As examples of the need for constant striving for im- 
provement he cited air conditioning, which has been a 
great boon to the traveler, but needs more research to 
improve its reliability and to simplify it so that diffi- 
culties may be overcome more readily when they occur. 

Inspection of freight trains on the Southern Pacific by 
walking from end to end is being replaced by inspecting 
rolling trains in yards, using pits, towers, lights, mirrors 
and other aids. This has made inspection faster and it 
is done better. Better shock absorption is needed in 
freight cars. He asserted that, along with specialized 
cars, more and more of which are being built, there is 
need from the railroad standpoint, for a car suitable 
for wider use. Based on an estimate that about one-fifth 
of the freight moved by railroad can be moved in con- 
tainers, he advocates that a great deal more research be 
devoted to that subject. Containers might make box-car 
protection unnecessary. 

Mr. Russell also called attention to the fact that freight 
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General Committee of the Mechanical Division in _ its 
meeting room at the Fairmont Hotel, San Francisco on 
Monday, June 23. Left to right: J. A. Gower, assistant 
mechanical engineer, Pennsylvania; L. B. George, assist- 
ant chief of motive power and rolling stock, Canadian 
Pacific, alternate for W. A. Newman, chief of motive 
power and rolling stock; F. K. Stremmel, assistant secre- 
tary; J. L. Carver, mechanical and research engineer, 
Illinois Central, alternate for A. G. Kann, general super- 
intendent equipment; Fred Peronto, secretary; W. A 
Keller, director of mechanical research; V. R. Hawthorne, 
executive vice-chairman; B. M. Brown, general superin- 
tendent motive power, Southern Pacific, chairman; H. T. 


Cover, assistant vice-president and chief of motive power, 
Pennsylvania, vice-chairman; D. S. Newhart, general 
superintendent motive power, Union Pacific; J. P. Morris, 
general manager, mechanical department, Atchison, 
Topeka & Santa Fe; F. K. Mitchell, manager equipment, 
New York Central system; M. R. Brockman, assistant 
vice-president, Southern; F. H. Einwaechter, chief 
engineer, motive power and equipment, Baltimore & Ohio, 
alternate for A. K. Galloway, general superintendent 
motive power and equipment; and C. E. Pond, assistant 
to superintendent motive power, Norfolk & Western, 
alternate for R. G. Henley, who is general superintendent 
motive power. 





The Arbitration Committee held a meeting at the Fair- 
mont Hotel on Monday, June 23. The chairman, J. A. 
Deppe, superintendent car department, Chicago, Mil- 
waukee, St. Paul & Pacific, is seated at the right at the 


cars spend about four times as many hours in yards and 
terminals as in actual service, which means that “if we 
could reduce the loss of time by 25 per cent, we gain 
100 per cent in useful time.” “We point with pride to 
our increase in ton-miles per freight-train hour, calling 
it our index of operating efficiency,” he said, “but we 
cannot point with pride to our record of car-hours 
motionless.” 

Another serious problem to which Mr. Russell re- 
ferred is the perennial hot box. “Somewhere is the know- 
how that will eliminate it,” he said. “We wonder if the 
present conventional journal box assembly and method 
of lubrication can be continued in use and in practice 
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end of the table. The vice-chairman, W. N. Messimer, 
general superintendent of equipment, Merchants Despatch 
Transportation Corporation, is second from the end of 
the table at the left. 


indefinitely.” Research can and will “find the answer.” 

Another object of research is standardization of equip- 
ment parts, which increases availability and reduces in- 
ventories of parts required for maintenance. But, the 
speaker remarked, “when researchers come up with 
something better than our standard, we must adopt that 
new thing as quickly as can practicably be done—taking 
the long view rather than the short one.” 

As an example of the new problems with which the 
railroads will continually be faced, Mr. Russell cited 
present diesel fuel and lubrication difficulties. “Even- 
tually,” he said, “I am afraid, the grade of distillate 
fuel available for railroads will be lowered. And in diesel 
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locomotives the lowering of fuel quality will increase 
lubrication problems. We must develop efficient engines 
using lower grades of fuels. The gas turbine may ‘be a 
development in that direction.” 

Mr. Russell advocated the use by individual railroads 
of outside technical research facilities. He told of the 
experience of the Southern Pacific in a study of the 
efficiency of fuel consumption on steam locomotives con- 
ducted in the railroad’s own laboratory with the help of 
Battelle Memorial Institute. This resulted in saving many 
times the cost of the investigation, even though not 
enough to forestall the diesel invasion. The Stanford 
Research Institute, connected with Stanford University, 
has also served the Southern Pacific. These organiza- 
tions, he said, are available to anyone and he stressed 
his belief that railroads should not hesitate to use them. 

Among the developments which have taken place on 
the Southern Pacific, of which it is proud, Mr. Russell 
mentioned the electric baggage elevators on passenger 
cars to eliminate crowding of vestibules in loading and 
unloading, derailment safety guides to keep derailed 
trucks in line, boiler drop plugs to prevent steam-loco- 
motive boiler explosions from low water, gyro-jet oil 
burners for steam locomotives, and steps to prevent 
weevil infestation in box cars, He closed with reference 
to the new Coordinating Committee on Physical Research 
of the A.A.R. under the direction of Vice-president 
Aydelott with its membership of three from engineering. 
three from mechanical, two from test departments and 
laboratories, and one an expert on containers and freight 
loading. whose recommendations to Mr. Aydelott will 
guide policy. 


Diesel Conditions That Need Watching 


Both Commissioner Patterson and Director Davidson 
directed attention to certain diesel conditions which need 
close attention, some of which indicate a lack of ade- 
quate maintenance. Commissioner Patterson spoke at 
the first day’s session. Hot bearings in locomotive run- 
ning gear. he said, can not readily be detected by the 
engine crew in the control compartment and there is a 
definite need for a more reliable form of hot-box alarm. 
Wheel failures continue to cause concern and the con- 
dition of new unmounted wheels and continued re- 
ports of failures indicate the need for further research 
and development. 
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D. J. Russell, presi- 
dent of the South- 
ern Paeific; and 
Vv. R. Hawthorne, 
executive vice-chair- 
man, Fred Peronto, 
secretary, and B. M. 
Brown, chairman, re- 
spectively, of the 
Mechanical Division, 
at the opening 
session on June 24. 


Air-brake defects and failures indicate improper test- 
ing or no testing at all, the commissioner remarked, and 
he reminded the members that the dynamic brake is 
supplemental to and not a substitute for the air brakes 
on individual cars. Already where the dynamic brake is 
used there is, in his opinion, a tendency to neglect air- 
brake testing and maintenance. 

Fumes in the cabs of diesel locomotives seem definitely 
related to some serious accidents and prompt and serious 
consideration should be given this matter by each road 
in the light of its own operating conditions. “We are 
now finding some practices,” he said, “that appear to 
indicate that mechanical supervisors, perhaps in their 
desire to obtain maximum performance and insure pro- 
tection against breakdowns, may be overlooking the 
necessity for full compliance with operating rules.” 


Three Matters of Concern 


Director Davidson, at the second day’s session, laid 
particular stress on three matters of great concern to the 
Bureau of Locomotive Inspection and to the railroads 
generally: 

(1) Injuries to employees resulting from oil and 
grease accumulations on decks and passageways of die- 
sel-electric locomotives resulting from oil leaks or 
inadequate maintenance, a condition about which there 
is little that an engine crew can do en route. 

(2) The failure of wheels under locomotive units is 
resulting in an increasing number of accidents, to pre- 
vent which he asked the cooperation of mechanical men 
in stepping up wheel inspections and keeping wheels 
clean so that inspectors may readily find the defects. 

(3) Inspections and the remedy of defective condi- 
tions, which, if recurring, may be viewed as evidence 
of inadequate or insufficient repairs and, as such, call 
for corrective supervisory action. 

Mr. Whitman spoke on Thursday morning. He called 
attention to the multiplicity of subjects on the docket for 
consideration at the Mechanical Division meeting and 
deplored the notable absence of anything relating to 
supervision and human relations. He praised the division 
for its important contribution in improving material 
standards, but said this is only part of the responsibility 
of mechanical department officers if they expect to get 
maximum results. 

Elaborating somewhat on this point, Mr. Whitman 
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pointed out that engineers, both in industry and railway 
service, are generally more interested in materials than 
in people. No matter how skilled they become in utiliz- 
ing material resources efficiently, this effort is largely 
ineffective without due attention to the human element. 
He said that railway employees and supervisors are the 
biggest asset of any railroad, and this is borne out by 
the fact that wages are the largest single item of railway 
expense. For low-cost operation, some means must be 
found to get better results with present forces, or the 
same work with fewer people. 

The speaker earnestly recommended more general use 
of employee and supervisor training courses, more fre- 
quent staff meetings of supervisors as well as of higher 
officers, and a special effort to recognize individual ac- 
complishment and encourage teamwork. He said that 
competent supervisors will not only study personnel 
problems, but present their need for new tools and 
equipment so factually that management can intelligently 
evaluate the needs and take appropriate action. 

Mr. Whitman urged the Mechanical Division to give 
some attention to employee training and relationships 
and to appoint such committees as are required to de- 
velop constructive information and suggestions per- 
taining to this important subject. 

In welcoming the Mechanical Division to San Fran- 
cisco, the chairman, B. M. Brown, general superintendent 
motive power of the Southern Pacific, said that he con- 
sidered it desirable to hold these meetings in different 
parts of the country because of the increased attendance 
of local mechanical people who might otherwise never 
participate in an annual meeting, and because of the 
broader interests thus aroused in the work of the division. 
He referred to the scheduled convention and exhibit in 
Atlantic City, N. J., next June and urged early plans 
for a large attendance of railway men. 

Mr. Brown outlined the scope of the division’s activi- 
ties in the reports of the 19 committees which comprise 
over 200 railroad men. He stressed the need for further 
research and credited the manufacturers with much of 
the advance to date in locomotive and car design and 
performance. 

The General Committee is looking ahead to the 
Mechanical Division annual meeting at Atlantic City 
during the week of June 22, 1953, in connection with 
the Eighth Pan American Railway Congress at Wash- 
ington, D. C., and Atlantic City. The exhibits which will 
be displayed at Atlantic City next year will be extensive 
and it is considered important that mechanical men from 
all sections of the country be in attendance. The General 
Committee urges the railroads to send as many repre- 
sentatives as possible to that meeting. 


Gas Turbine Closely Watched 


The report of the Locomotive Construction Commit- 
tee dealt with steam and electric motive power and also 
the gas-turbine locomotive. 

The gas-turbine section of the report reviewed pro- 
gress with the Alco-G.E., 4,500-hp. oil-fired gas-turbine- 
electric freight locomotive on the Union Pacific; the 
Westinghouse-Baldwin 4,000-hp. oil-fired passenger loco- 
motive first tested on the P&LE and assigned to baggage 
and express train service on the PRR last February; the 
proposed Allis-Chalmers 4,200-hp. coal-fired gas turbine 
unit which has undergone over 750 hours of practically 
full temperature and load test at the Dunkirk, N. Y.., 
plant of the American Locomotive Company; the Bald- 
win-Lima-Hamilton 3,200-hp. free-piston gas-turbine 
locomotive which is experimental and closely allied with 
gas-generator development for the Navy, now classified 
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as restricted information; and the Brown-Bovari 2,500- 
hp. oil-burning unit assigned to experimental passenger 
service on the western region of the British Railways. 

F, Fahland, general mechanical engineer of the Union 
Pacific, commented briefly on the present status of the 
four gas turbine locomotives in service on that road; 
the first, No. 51, was placed in service January 31, the 
second on April 9, the third on May 7, and the fourth 
on June 4. They are in freight service on the 176-mile 
district between Ogden, Utah, and Green River. Wyo., 
with a maximum grade eastbound, Ogden to Wahsatch, 
of 1.14 per cent, and a maximum westbound, Green River 
to Evanston, of .82 per cent. The locomotives are handling 
up to 5,000 tons westbound. 

In the three-month period, January 31 to April 30, 
No. 51 traveled a total of 26,825 miles, producing 104.- 
436,000 gross ton-miles, consuming 419,123 gallons of 
turbine fuel and 28,170 gallons of diesel fuel. The tur- 
bine operated a total of 1,233 hours, using 4.28 gallons 
of fuel per thousand gross ton-miles. The availability of 
No. 51 during this period was roughly 76 per cent. The 
availability for the other locomotives is expected to be 
higher because they have not been subject to the com- 
bustion-chamber troubles which were experienced with 


No. 51. 
Turbine Failure Rectified 


One defect in the power plant which is being corrected 
is that the first stage nozzle retaining bolts broke and 
the loose heads caused excessive thrust on the turbine 
rotor, resulting in the failure of the thrust bearings. This 
failure occurred on the first turbine after approximately 
1,100 hours. The manufacturer has made necessary de- 
sign changes and a program to progressively modify the 
four gas turbines now in service is under way, Mr. 
Fahland explained. 

Operation has brought out clearly the need for ex- 
tensive research on fuel and on combustion chamber de- 
sign, he continued. Combustion chambers are inspected 
every 100 hours and some stainless-steel liner sections 
must be replaced at each inspection. Fuel atomizing 
nozzles are replaced every 50 hours at present because 
of short-lived synthetic seals in the spray heads. 

The gas-turbine electric locomotives have been op- 
erated on straight diesel fuel, a heavy diesel fuel, a low 
ash residual fuel, and a special grade of desalted Bunker 
C fuel. All four turbines are currently using the special 
grade of Bunker C fuel which has been desalted and 
treated to meet a ratio of vanadium, sodium and calcium 
requested by General Electric. This special fuel costs 
slightly more than the regular Bunker C fuel and requires 
special handling and facilities. 

Gas turbines in gas pumping service, using natural gas 
for fuel, have given excellent performance and parts life, 
and the Union Pacific is considering the possibility of 
burning propane gas in one locomotive. 

Mr. Fahland said there are few complaints of exces- 
sive noise, and that there is less noise in the cab of the 
gas turbine than in a diesel locomotive. The noise from 
the gas turbine does not seem to carry as far as that 
from the diesel. There has been no indication of trouble 
in tunnels or otherwise because of heat from the exhaust 


stack gases. 
Axle and Crank Pin Research 


The division’s Committee on Axle and Crank Pin 
Research has been particularly concerned with the proper 
disposition of axles which have had journals overheated. 
Severely burned axles which have been reconditioned 
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and returned to service without proper safeguards are 
considered by the committee potentially dangerous, but 
arbitrary scrapping of all axles which have been over- 
heated would scrap serviceable axles. Strict observance 
of Rule 355(0) of the Wheel and Axle Manual by all 
roads would remove abused axles from service. 

The committee’s recommendation that such axles re- 
conditioned in accordance with the rule be identified 
by stenciling, was said in the discussion not to be ade- 
quate because it misses the axles which are rebrassed 
on the road, perhaps after cooling by quenching with 
water. The experience of some members that a high per- 
centage of failed journals are found to have been turned 
down indicates reconditioning after overheating. 

A study of overheated axles on the Pennsylvania re- 
vealed that, when Magnafluxed, 90 per cent were found 
with cracks too deep to be removed by turning. It was 
suggested, on the basis of this experience, that it would 
be more economical to scrap all the axles than to Magna- 
flux all and reclaim the 10 per cent. Another factor 
affecting the reclaimability of axles, the journals of which 
have been heated until the bearing metal has been melted 
out of the brass, is the effect of copper penetration 
which seems to weaken the steel by destroying its inter- 
crystalline bond. Acceptance of this as a definite effect 
of the contact between the hot journal and the brass 
bearing shell is growing. 

In reporting on the progress of the axle-testing pro- 
gram under way at the Canton Laboratory, the com- 
mittee said that a Class G axle, modified by water 
quenching from a tempering temperature of 1,100 deg., 
had its resistance to breaking off in the wheel seat in- 
creased by 50 per cent. 


Standard Passenger Car Floor Plans 


The committee on Passenger Car Specifications indi- 
cated that standardization of passenger-car equipment 
should be confined for the present at least to floor plans 
and car body structures, leaving installations and other 
details to suit individual roads. The committee recom- 
mends the adoption, as standard practice, of the 19 
floor plans developed by the Passenger Car Committee 
of the American Railway Car Institute. These cover four 
coaches. three coach combinations, three parlor and par- 
lor combinations, a diner and a diner lounge, and seven 
baggage and baggage combinations. The A.R.C.I. com- 
mittee has been working on the development of plans 
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for sleeping cars. Its preliminary proposals are now 
being studied by this committee. 

The report calls attention to the number of different 
designs of automatic slack adjustors, both mechanically 
and pneumatically operated, which have been developed 
for freight cars. These devices keep the piston travel of 
cars at proper length at all times and therefore insure 
good braking results. These devices are used more ex- 
tensively than heretofore to cut manual adjustments on 
cars in yards. 

The committee is particularly interested in standard- 
ization of essential details such as mounting, and. held 
a joint meeting with seven or eight manufacturers to 
work out standardization insofar as possible without 
surrendering the essential points of each device. This 
work is developing and it is expected that, if and when 
automatic slack adjustors are quite generally applied to 
freight cars, standardization will largely have been ac- 
complished. 

The committee recommended the adoption of a gage 
for condemning worn AB valve gaskets, which have been 
a source of much brake system leakage. It also reported 
that another inspection will be made of 25 Illinois 
Central cars equipped with load-compensating brakes, 
after which a report will be made. 

Discussion centered around brake system leakage with 
particular reference to loss of air at AB cover gaskets. 
A representative of the Milwaukee said that replacement 
of back covers with the new reinforced type is too ex- 
pensive and that road has developed a relatively inex- 
pensive stiffener which can be applied to prevent warp- 
ing at $1.30 each. 

The need for effective means to charge full trains of 
AB equipment quicker again was emphasized. 

During the past two years most of the manufacturers 
of geared hand brakes have introduced new designs in- 
corporating the non-spin feature. Testing and approv- 
ing these new designs has occupied time and attention 
of the committee and certificates of approval have been 
issued for a total of 31 types of geared hand brakes. 
including 19 vertical-wheel, 9 horizontal-wheel and 3 
lever-type. 


Loading Rules 
The Committee on Loading Rules reported the com- 


pletion of modernizing the open-top loading rules with 
the publication of Pamphlet MD-6 on March 1. The 
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present open-top loading rules are now contained in six 
pamphlets and two special supplements pertaining to 
the loading of Department of Defense materials. The 
pamphlets, MD-1 to MD-6, are devoted respectively to 
steel products. machinery, forest products, pipe, miscel- 
laneous commodities, and road grading, road making 
and farm equipment machinery. 

As a part of the educational program set up by the 
Department of Defense in conjunction with the A.A.R. 
Operating-Transportation Division, six seminars, includ- 
ing visual aids, have been held at various strategic points 
and this work is being continued with promising results 
as regards improved and safer military shipments. 

The possible revision of the two special military sup- 
plements was proposed at a joint meeting with the De- 
partment of Defense. A few days before the Mechanical 
Division meeting it was decided that representatives 
of the two groups would sit down together to develop 
rules for loading every conceivable type of military 
shipment. 

The discussion stressed the importance of proper 
loading from the standpoint of the shipper as well as 
of the railroads. The tendency of the shipper to econ- 
omize on labor and material in securing loads may 
cause serious hazards and delay deliveries. When the 
shipper is made to realize this he is less critical of the 
railroad. 


Forest Product Loading 


The Special Committee on Forest Products Loading 
emphasized that an analysis of the causes of shifted 
lumber loads shows many to be due to loading long 
material on top of short pieces. There is some loss of 
surfaced material from open-top cars due to shippers 
placing short pieces in the center of tiers whence they 
work off sidewise and endwise, frequently causing 
damage to signal and switch equipment. Violations of 
lumber loading rules were observed to include in- 
sufficient stakes and ties. undersize stakes. improper 
separators. incomplete top layers not properly secured, 
loose loading. and improper segregation of different 
lengths. 

The discussion stressed the importance of the rail- 
roads working closely with lumber shippers so they will 
understand the need for living up to the rules. One 
difficulty in the way of getting tight loads is the varia- 
tion in the width of open-top cars, varying all the way 
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from 7 ft. 6 in. to 10 ft. A representative of the California 
Public Utilities Commission told how the railroads, 
lumber shippers and that commission work together tc 
bring about safer loading of forest products. He stressed 
the necessity of load inspectors educating the men who 
assemble the lumber in units before they reach the car. 
These men, he said, though usually the last men hired, 
determine whether cars will be properly loaded. 


Specifications for Materials 


This committee reported investigating higher zinc 
content in the bronze backs of journal bearings and its 
effect on the strength of the bond. This investigation is 
being continued but, until all test results are available, 
recommendation is made that the present back, which 
now has a maximum zinc content of 3 per cent, be 
changed to a range of 2 to 3 per cent. 

With respect to modifying various specifications in 
the interest of conserving materials in short supply, con- 
sistent with safety of operation and adequate mainten- 
ance of essential services, eight emergency specifications 
have been issued. 

This report also contained a resume of activities of 
the committee with respect to diesel crank case lubri- 
cants and fuel and included recommendations for as- 
signing the study to a small research advisory group. 
Already approved by the General Committee of the 
division, this work will proceed during the coming year. 


Couplers and Draft Gears 


The report of the Committee on Couplers and Draft 
Gears gives the results of continued investigation and 
testing of various designs. Three conditionally approved 
gears, reported to have been granted unconditional ap- 
proval, include the Miner Type A-22-XL friction draft 
gear, the Waugh-Gould Type 420 and the Waughmat 
Twin-Cushion Type WM-4-6. The Hulson Type 202 modi- 
fied and Type 202-A draft gears are listed in the report as 
conditionally approved and superseding the earlier Type 
202 gear which did not always develop full capacity due 
to variation in spring tension, since corrected. The Na- 
tional Type MF-260 draft gear is reported to have met 
laboratory test requirement for rubber draft gears for 
freight service and been granted conditional approval. 

Heretofore, railroads were required to check the con- 
dition of draft gears and attachments each time the air 
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brakes received periodic attention. This may have been 
adequate when K-Type brakes were more extensively 
used, as the inspection and repair period was then 12 
months, but since AB brakes are in the majority, this 
period is now 36 months and draft gears under this 
arrangement do not receive necessary attention. The 
committee recommended that draft gears and couplers 
receive attention whenever cars are on the repair track 
for other work. 

The report discussed master-coupler gages, flame 
hardening and service testing of draft keys, an im- 
proved coupler operating rod developed by the Stan- 
dard Railway Equipment Company and suggested use 
of Grade B steel in coupler bodies and yokes to reduce 
costs. 

It, was suggested in the discussion that allowance of 
a credit for second-hand draft gears be discontinued in- 
asmuch as no tests or specifications are available to check 
the quality of railroad work in repairing defective gears. 
The thought was expressed that defective draft gears, 
after removal, should be shipped to the owner for dis- 
position if desired, otherwise scrapped. 


Arbitration Committee 


This report dealt with the work of the committee in 
revising mandatory interchange rules which control the 
observance of standards and other practices for cars 
moving in general interchange service. 

Floods in the Kansas City area last summer damaged 
a considerable number of railroad and privately-owned 
freight cars and this presented many problems in the 
way of settling for the damages. The committee assisted 
greatly in settling some of these problems and in render- 
ing various clarifications of the rules. 

A change in Rule 112 is intended to discourage un- 
necessarily cutting up badly damaged foreign and private 
line cars to facilitate handling, which greatly increases 
car owner’s cost of repairs or even makes it impossible 
to repair cars. It also provides a penalty against the 
handling line for failure to protect trucks and return 
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them when cars are sent home for repairs loaded on 
other cars. 

Another recommende? change in this rule provides 
that iceless refrigerator cars (Classes RP, RPA, RPB) 
be settled for on repre action cost basis with deprecia- 
tion on that portion of the cost charged to capital ac- 
count for mechanical refrigeration system computed at 
6 per cent per annum on straight line basis from date 
of original installation up to a limit of 90 per cent. 
Cars are to be stenciled to show the kind of mechanical 
refrigeration and date of original installation. 


Passenger-Car Rules Changes 


The only changes suggested in passenger-car rules 
were extension to January 1, 1954, of the date for 
equipping all-steel or steel-underframé cars with card- 
boards or defect card receptacles; and the addition of a 
provision that the hand-brake mechanism and connec- 
tions must be inspected, tested and lubricated when a 
car is on the shop or repair track for cleaning air brakes. 
No charge is permissible for this work but charge may 
be made for any repairs or renewals of details associated 
with it. 

Changes were made in Rule 3 extending journal-box 
repacking from 15 to 18 months. The condemning limit 
for flat spots in chilled-iron wheels was decreased from 
21% in. to 2 in., or 11% in. in each of two adjoining flat 
spots. 


Prices for Labor and Materials 


The Committee on Prices for Labor and Materials had 
an unusually active year by reason of frequent changes in 
material prices and labor rates, partly occasioned by the 
escalator clause in wage agreements. 

Ordinarily this committee solicits material prices from 
nine representative railroads in the United States, plus 
one in Canada, and averages the quotations thus re- 
ceived, thereby determining equitable prices to be charged 
for material applied to foreign and private line cars in 
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connection with car repairs. Revised wage rates are also 
studied by the committee, with due consideration to 
overhead allowances, etc., and labor charges in the 
A.A.R. rules are revised accordingly. 

immediately on receipt of announcement of the four 
cents increase in hourly wage rates paid to employees en- 
gaged in car repairs, Item 92, covering freight car 
labor, was increased to $3.20 an hour and the major 
items containing both labor and material were reviewed 
and the labor portion modified accordingly. These 
changes were effective February 1, 1952. All combina- 
tion labor and material allowances were reviewed later 
and will be effective August 1, 1952. 

The committee added 25 items to the former list of 
13 key items, thereby making a total of 38 major items, 
including either labor or a combination of labor and 
material, to be changed the first of the month following, 
whenever there is a net increase or decrease in the labor 
rate of at least five cents per hour. 


Lubrication of Cars and Locomotives 
v 


The Lubrication Committee has been active through- 
out the year testing and developing suitable greases, 
lubricants and journal-box packing material for freight 
and passenger cars. Contact and collaboration with the 
joint committee on lubricating greases for anti-friction 
journal bearings has continued and additional types of 
greases for roller bearings are being studied. Two new 
types of greases have been conditionally approved, and 
subject to analyses after 350,000 miles have been run. 
it is expected that unconditional approval will be forth- 
coming. 

This committee has been actively concerned with de- 
veloping greases which are compatible and will operate 
from one wheel change to another. 

Effective January 1, 1951. emergency specifications 
for journal-box oil and packing were adopted. A re- 
vision of these emergency specifications is proposed for 
journal-box oil. Basically, these proposals involve a 
low viscosity, high film-strength oil and provide for the 
use of oiliness additives with definite restrictions. When 
the specifications committee completes tests now in 
progress, this new oil may be adopted. 

Besides the conventional type of lubrication in the 
form of waste used in combination with oil, three other 
lubricating devices have been tested on individual rail- 
roads and are now being tested in general interchange 
service. The performance of these devices, which include 
the Empire, Hennessy and Jeffers lubricators, is being 
actively followed by the committee. 

A cross section of the comments of four speakers 
from the floor following presentation of the Lubrication 
Report was that the age-old problem of hot boxes is 
getting “no better fast.” The major factor in this hot 
box problem, said one member. is rough handling in 
train yards and nothing much is being done about it 
either by mechanical or operating departments. The 
consensus was that one of the principal underlying 
causes of hot boxes is the failure of the roads to carry 
out the instructions of the A.A.R. in packing journal 
boxes. 


Hot-Box Alarm Devices 


No new devices were submitted for test during the 
year and the few suggestions of inventors were not 
sufficiently developed to permit laboratory investigation. 
The bolometer or electronic radiation type device for 
detecting overheated journals was scheduled for inves- 
tigation, but a request to the inventor for a working 
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model for test purposes was disregarded and nothing has 
developed in the past year. 

The committee summarized 12 months’ experience 
with the Twin Plex Alarm for both solid and roller 
bearings on NYC diesel and steam locomotives, and pas- 
senger cars, 64 cases being recorded with 54 indicated 
by odor, seven by smoke and three by both odor and 
smoke. Alarms were generally given by trainmen, tower- 
men, station employees, section men or yard men. Usu- 
ally the equipment was subsequently operated under re- 
duced speed to the nearest terminal where brasses could 
be changed or the equipment cut out of service. 

The committee report also included a further state- 
ment about the Fenwal Journ-A-Larm system to detect 
hot roller bearings applied on a group of new SP pas- 
senger cars since 1949. This device performed satisfac- 
torily last year except for a few false indications which 
the manufacturer expects to overcome with a new 
design. 

The general trend of the discussion of hot-box alarms 
centered around false indications which seem to be the 
result of open circuits due to failures in the wiring on 
the car trucks or in the thermo switch. Continued study 
is being given to the troublesome characteristics of some 
of the existing types of hot journal alarms. One speaker 
described a new hot-box alarm improved to eliminate 
some of the faults of existing designs, which, while it 
has been in service only a short time, gives indication of 
making a substantial reduction in the number of false 
indications. 


Tank Cars and Wheels 


The report of the Committee on Tank Cars included 
specifications for a number of classes of tank cars fabri- 
cated of aluminum instead of steel. but having com- 
parable strength characteristics. The design of tank and 
appurtenances are the same in general and require a 
calculated bursting pressure of at least 300 p.s.i. and a 
periodical tank retest at 60 p.s.i. 

In the report of the Committee on Wheels changes 
were recommended in the 650-lb. chilled-iron wheel 
tread and flange contour to conform with the standard. 
The report shows reduction in chilled-iron wheel failures 
from a 1946-50 average of 239 to 222 in 1950 and 198 
in 1951, the latter figure including eight wheels of two 
designs cast prior to 1938. 

The report carried a recommendation to the General 
Committee that 1,000 experimental cast-steel wheels with 
1.50 per cent carbon, manufactured by the Southern 
Wheel Division of American Brake Shoe Company, be 
authorized for service under interchange freight cars; 
also an equal number of cast-steel wheels with .75 per 
cent carbon content, made by the Griffin Wheel 
Company. 

The AX-28 temporary standard design of wrought- 
steel wheel was recommended for advancement to stand- 
ard and redesignated as A-28 with no change in dimen- 
sions. 

The report referred to several failures in the plate 
between hub and rim fillets of the diesel-electric wrought- 
steel F-36 wheels. A study is being made to determine 
causes. 

In the discussion the fact was developed that some 
failures are occurring and giving concern not only to 
railroads but to the manufacturers. One railroad _re- 
ported two failures of F-36 wheels in service and a 
third wheel was found cracked after thorough cleaning 
by sand blasting. The suggestion was advanced that 
ordinary solvents and cleaners are not entirely’ satis- 
factory for cleaning diesel wheels prior to magnetic 
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particle testing. It was maintained that, because of the 
severity of service conditions under which diesel wheels 
operate, stress analysis studies should be made with 
strain gages to determine just what requirements must be 
met. This is now a prospective A.A.R. research project. 

It was pointed out that failures of chilled iron car 
wheels have decreased appreciably during the past three 
years, and apparently will continue to do so as wheels 
of older manufacture are taken out of service and re- 
placed by chilled wheels of new design. It was reported 
that 116 of the new cast-steel wheels with 1.50 per cent 
carbon are now in test service and three sets of 20 
wheels each with 0.75 per cent carbon. 


Car Construction 


The Car Construction Committee analyzed freight 
cars ordered during the year ending April 30, 1952, to 
show the extent to which member roads are following 
A.A.R. standards. Of 19,872 box cars reported, 1,000 are 
standard except for dimensions and the inclusion of 
floating center sills. The remainder are about evenly 
divided between cars which are A.A.R. throughout and 
cars which vary from standard in dimensions only. 

Of 13,430 50- and 70-ton hopper cars, 4,500 are not 
standard: 5,750 are standard except for dimensions: and 
3,180 are standard throughout. Of both types of cars 
only 13.5 »er cent are not A.A.R. standard in any respect. 
All except 1,722 cars of a total of 18,282 of types for 
which there are not standard designs had center-plate 
heights of 2534 in. 

The committee recommends that a height above rail 
of 84 in. for the center of gravity of a car, loaded or 
empty, be the maximum that should be offered for inter- 
change service without the possibility of incurring charges 
for special handling. This is the result of a study of rec- 
ommendation of the Engineering Division and investiga- 
tion of the maximum speeds on curves of varous rail- 
roads. The committee also recommends the subject for 
inclusion in the car service rules. 

Auto loading devices in cars offered to the automobile 
industry have frequently been in unsafe condition. Lu- 
brication of this equipment has been neglected and a lu- 
brication chart has been prepared and is recommended 
for letter ballot action. It is also proposed to place the 
placard showing the date of last lubrication on the side- 
wall of the car near the door instead of on the end where 
it cannot be seen without getting into the car. 

A proposal was made by the committee last year that 
insulation for refrigerator cars must be such that it will 
not support combustion, including the enveloping mate- 
rial used with the blanket material. A large number of 
negative votes were cast in the letter ballot on this pro- 
posal, and it was reconsidered and the provision with 
respect to the enveloping material eliminated. The Gen- 
eral Committee, however, decided to refer this to the 
mechanical research department to determine how many 
types of insulation now produced would be eliminated 
from new construction if the changed proposal were to 
be adopted. 

Test runs of cars loaded with Italian prunes with ice 
and two per cent salt, between Oregon and Chicago and 
the East, using three types of fans, and of oranges be- 
tween California and the Eastern seaboard, using four 
types of fans, have established that built-in fans are as 
effective for precooling as the stationary or portable 
type used by shippers, and precool for less cost. A series 
of trips were made between Chicago and New York to 
determine whether the present rule of filling the bunker 
by reicing at destination is necessary to maintain proper 
temperature. The data developed that, in general. if the 
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ice in the bunker was maintained at a level one-half or 
more of bunker capacity, proper temperatures were 
maintained. 

In collaboration with the Committee on Wheels, the 
Car Construction Committee studied developing a suit- 
able design of car for transporting mounted wheels. 
Drawings covering the proposed design were included in 
the report and should be helpful in eliminating damage 
which occurs in transporting wheels mounted in ordinary 
flat or gondola cars secured by various kinds of special 
locking which has to be applied when wheels are loaded 
and removed when they are unloaded. 

During the past year 18 additional designs of truck 
side frames and 23 additional designs of truck bolsters 
have been approved. The subcommittee is now giving 
consideration to how to eliminate inadequate designs 
from service. The rules of interchange now outlaw T- 
and L-section frames, effective January 1, 1953. But 
some U-section frames are little if any better, and the 
poorer frames cannot be weeded out solely on the basis 
of age. 

It is considered economically unjustifiable at present 
to bar all designs without A.A.R. approval from inter- 
change service. 

The discussion drew attention to the fact that not all 
frames failed because of weakness of the design. Cor- 
rosion is also a cause. Some form of chemical rust in- 
hibitor, if one can be developed, was suggested as a 
means of prolonging the life of these castings. Cement 
is not satisfactory because it conceals defects from 


inspection. 
Travel Springs Preferred 


It is recommended that the service life test of helical 
springs for freight cars be terminated. The springs orig- 
inally entered in the test were two of 1%-in. travel and 
one of 2-in. travel. During the period of the test a 214- 
in. travel spring was adopted as alternate standard as 
well as two others, one with a 3-1/16-in. travel and one 
with 3-11/16-in, travel. These springs are now in general 
use with various built-in snubbing devices. They are being 
generally accepted because of the remarkable improve- 
ment in rideability of these trucks over the conventional 
trucks using springs with 154-in. total deflection. It is 
the opinion of the committee, based on the test results 
up to now, that the longer-travel springs, properly 
snubbed, will give longer life as well as improved riding 
qualities. ; 

Special attention was given to existing designs of 
bottom-rod and brake-beam safety supports. Down 
through the years, a substantial number of such devices 
have been approved by this committee, but it has been 
found that many of the older designs are not suitable 
for present day operation. The committee assembled 
data pertaining to all of these devices and those not 
meeting present requirements will be eliminated in the 
interest of preventing train accidents. 

In the discussion one member advocated developing 
more satisfactory supports or eliminating them alto- 
gether. Some of them have a multiplicity of parts and he 
believed were the cause of more accidents than dropped 
brake beams. 

The report covers another design of anchorage for 
securing lading straps and wire to gondola cars, also an 
anchorage arrangement for application to flat cars. The 
use of anchorage devices to permit safe securement of 
loads has met with great favor by the shippers as it 
enables them readily to secure their lading to cars with 
minimum time and expense. It also eliminates the neces- 
sity of cutting holes in car sides or elsewhere for the 
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Prolonged shortages of essential materials, accentuated by the current steel 
strike, have further delayed the railroads’ equipment modernization program. 


securement of lading straps or wires and thereby avoids 
abuse of equipment. 

One discusser thought the anchorage arrangement for 
flat cars should be made standard rather than recom- 
mended practice. He called attention to the failure of 
straps secured to anchorages attached to the sides of 
open-top cars, by cutting on the edge of the top chord 
member of the car side. 

The presence of weevils, or other insect pests, in any 
quantity in a freight car frequently results in rejection of 
the entire consignment. Even if the commodity itself is 
not subject to infestation, the insects may infest the 
consignee’s property. There is also the possibility of 
condemnation under the Pure Food Act of the entire 
consignment by federal or state authorities. The com- 
mittee reports that more thorough cleaning of existing 
cars has been responsible for improving the condition of 
cars offered for the shipment of grain and food products. 
and sets forth an inspection procedure and methods for 
dealing with infested cars. 

Concerted action by railroads and shippers in carry- 
ing out the procedure outlined, the committee believes, 
will still further reduce the infestations which are cur- 
rent to a limited degree. 

Commenting on the laboratory testing of various 
snubbing devices to determine life expectancy, for which 
the committee is procuring equipment. one member 
called attention to a report of the Special Committee on 
Damage to Dressed Beef issued by the Freight Loss and 
Damage Section of the A.A.R. dated June 4, 1952. The 


first finding of the report gives the committee’s opinion 
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that excessive vertical vibrations resulting from failure of 


certain snubbers adequately to control spring resonance 
is the major cause of damage to dressed beef. 





HOW GENEROUS SHOULD YOU BE? 


“You taxpayers have been most generous in giving public 
help to air lines, motor lines and barge lines. Billions of 
dollars in taxes have been drained from your pockets to help 
start and keep these people in business. Now, they have been 
operating a long time—long enough to start paddling their 
own canoes. 

“They'll tell you that the Illinois Central had a subsidy 
once, too—a land grant. But the legislators of one hundred 
years back drove a hard bargain. They saw to it that their 
governments, federal and state, got back a hundred-fold, and 
more, everything that was given us. And they got it quickly, 
too. Today, the fashion is to heap on subsidies until the bene- 
ficiaries become so accustomed to easy living that they lack 
incentive to support themselves. With taxes, direct and 
hidden, taking an average of one-third of what you earn, 
this is no time for over-generosity. Much tax money goes 
for necessary government expense—too much for you to let 
any of your money be spent needlessly on air, motor carrier 
and barge operators. 

“Help put the transportation business back on a free 
competitive basis. Then all of us—rail, highway, air and 
water carriers—will handle the jobs each is best fitted to 
do. And you—the people and industries of Mid-America— 
will eajoy true economy and efficiency in transportation.” 
—Wayne A. Johnston, president of the Illinois Central, in 
a current advertisement prepared for on-line newspapers. 
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OVERSEAS 





British Transport 
Shows First Profit 


For the first time since nationaliza- 
tion became effective on January 1, 
1948, transportation and ancillary ac- 
tivities under control of the British 
Transport Commission have reported 
an overall profit for a full year’s op- 
erations — approximately £100,000 
(roughly $280,000 at current exchange 
rates) for the calendar year 1951. 

This small surplus, which was after 
£2.7 million for capital redemption and 
£100,000 for special charges, compares 
with deficits of £14.1 million, £20.8 
million, and £4.7 million, for 1950, 
1949 and 1948, respectively. It reduces 
British Transport’s cumulative deficit, 
as of December 31, 1951, after four 
years of national operation, to £39.5 
million, against £39.6 million at the 
beginning of 1951. 

“There was,” says the Railway Ga- 
zette [London], in commenting on this 
cumulative deficit, “a working surplus 
for the four years 1948-1951 of £165.6 
million. The total central [administra- 
tive] charges for the same period were 
£205.1 million, but these include capi- 
tal redemption and other items ‘below 
the line’ amounting to £13.6 million. 
After eliminating this last amount, the 
deficit is £25.9 million.” 

All major activities conducted by the 
British Transport Commission except 
London city transport contributed to 


the improvement in financial results 
reported for 1951. In that year, says 
the Gazette: 

“Equilibrium [between revenues and 
expenses] was achieved despite con- 
stantly rising levels of wages and 
prices. During 1951, the annual rate 
of expenditure suffered identifiable in- 
creases of about £70 million, the most 
important being in wages, coal, oil fuel 
and duty, steel, and other materials. 
On the other hand there were increases 
in charges made to the public, but .. . 
the rise in transport charges since pre- 
war is much less than the rise in cost 
levels. 

“The gap between the rise in costs 
and the rise in charges made to the 
public has been closed in various ways. 
First, the commission points out, there 
is a smaller real remuneration of capi- 
tal compared with prewar. Secondly, 
there have been useful increases in 
trafics (net traffic receipts improved 
by £9.7 million in 1951 over 1950). 
Thirdly, there has been a better dis- 
tribution of public obligation, e.g., un- 
remunerative but essential local serv- 
ices, between the several forms of 
transport. Fourthly, the amounts re- 
served for replacement are based 
mainly on historical cost and not on 
current cost. Above all, it is claimed 
by the B.T.C. that the gap has been 
closed as the result of important in- 
creases in efficiency and economy.” 

Among such “increases in efficiency 
and economy,” are mentioned a rise in 
net ton-miles per freight engine-hour 
from 461 in 1938 to 595 in 1951; and 
“a continuing reduction of staff on 
British Railways, which, after allowing 





SUMMARY OF ANNUAL REPORT OF BRITISH TRANSPORT COMMISSION 
(000,000 omitted) 








1951 1950 1949 1948 

Net revenue from transportation operations .............. £40.0 £30.3 £21.4 £36.4 
Other income (docks, hotels, dining and buffet service, 

ae NOME METERED ee Oe ie ick wcccnee kee cae 9.1 9.7 99 8.8 
sss cen dusuuacens £49. £40.0 £31.3 £45.2 
Interest and administration expenses .................... 46.2 49.9 48.6 46.9 
Surplus or deficit before special charges ................ £29 £ 9.9d £17.3d £ 1.7d 
Special charges and capital redemption ................ 2.8 4.2 a5 3.0 
Total net surplus or deficit ............c0ccccccecesecs £ 0.1 £l4.id £208d £ 47d 
d Deficit 
OPERATING RESULTS, BRITISH RAILWAYS 
OPERATING REVENUES: 1950 1949 1948 
nanan J ee eee £107,022,507 £106,611,489 £113,962,732 £122,589,789 
(UE Sa ae eee ae eee 227,857,830 198,916,823 178,716,683 180,516,713 
Mail, parcel post, parcels and other 
ain Peers tec ec bai eicatad 33,051,527 30,682,761 29,011,155 29,350,896 
IER RDO Se ire Ba RS nan tan 4,791,098 3,859,225 3,797 ,875 3,677,998 
oY Fes er 5 Se £372,722,962 £340,070,298  £325,488,445 £336,135,396 
OPERATING EXPENSES (including depre- 

ciation or renewals, but not including 

abnormal maintenance): 
SEMIN ooo cists S's See do oe ore £121,072,847 £112,600,037 £112,841,002 £113,343,442 


Maintenance and depreciation of equip- 





Feel 68,710,729 65,781,133 64,704,179 60,423,640 
Maintenance and renewal of way and 

i Ee eee ne 53,129,408 49,936,906 49,658,333 48,799,664 
Other traffic expenses... 1111777777! 83,846,688 75,945,370 76,092,174 78,360,920 
SONATE RIOTIENS 5... 5 6 kv cu knees occcce 11,010,149 9,476,767 9,531,948 8,949,993 
OI ao a cs ace a oc £337,769,821  £313,740,213 £312,827,636  £309,877,659 
NET OPERATING REVENUE ............ £ 34,953,141  £ 26,330,085 £ 12,660,809 £ 26,257,737 
OPERATING RATIO (per cent) .......... 92 96 92 











for unfilled vacancies, has resulted in 
substantial economy.” 

Total traffic handled exceeded that 
of any peacetime year since compila- 
tion of present statistics was begun in 
the 1920's. 

Details of British Railways revenues 
and expenses and of B.T.C. operations 
as a whole for all four years of na- 
tional control are given in the accom- 
panying tables. 


Israel.—Plans for construction of 
railroad lines in southern Israel] are 
being studied by a governmental group, 
according to a recent issue of Foreign 
Commerce Weekly. Special attention, 
it was reported, is being given to fa- 
cilities for transport of minerals. 


EQUIPMENT 
AND SUPPLIES 


FREIGHT CARS 
6,411 Freight Cars 


Delivered in June 


Freight-train cars delivered in June 
for domestic use totaled 6,411, com- 
pared with 6,857 in the preceding 
month and 9,644 in June 1951, the 
American Railway Car Institute and 
the Association of American Railroads 
have announced. New freight-train cars 
ordered in June amounted to 3,264, the 
announcement added. and the backlog 
of cars on order and undelivered on 
July 1 was 99,615. A breakdown by 
types of cars ordered and delivered in 
June, and of cars on order on July 1, 
appears in the accompanying table. 








On Order & 

Ordered Delivered Undelivered 

Type June ‘52. June ‘52 July 1, ‘52 
Box—Plain 1,550" 2,077 30,191 
Box—Auto.... 0 0 750 
5 PS ee 237 39 3,215 
Gondola ...... 100 531 21,701 
MOBDOr osc ss. 551 2,848 27,801 
Covered Hopper 80 5 5,053 
Refrigerator ... 250 244 4,293 
i 0 0 500 
Lo eee 369 661 5,353 
Caboose ....... 5 6 319 
ET Sasrwcas 122 0 439 
TOTAL 2.4... 3,264 6,411 99,615 
Carbuilders .... 1,643 4,848 61,825 
Railroad Shops 1,621 1,563 37,790 


The Atlantic Coast Line is inquir- 
ing for from 100 to 1,000 50-ton pulp- 
wood cars, and for from 100 to 1.500 
70-ton cement-phosphate rock cars. 


‘The Bangor & Aroostook has 
ordered 500 insulated cars from the 
Pacific Car & Foundry Co. at a cost of 
over $4,300,000. Delivery, which de- 
pends upon availability of steel, is 
scheduled to begin next December. The 
order includes 250 insulated refrigera- 
tor cars and 250 insulated box cars 
with underslung heaters, the latter be- 
ing a multi-purpose car which can 
(Continued on page 87) 
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(Continued from page 84) 

handle both newsprint and _ potatoes. 
When these cars are delivered, a 
spokesman for the road said, the B&A 
will be the second largest railroad 
owner-operator of insulated cars in the 
country. 


The Ferrocarril del Pacifico 
(formerly the Southern Pacific of 
Mexico), reportedly will soon order 700 
freight cars and 20 locomotives in this 
country, according to a recent issue of 
Foreign Commerce Weekly. It also was 
reported that bids have been requested 
for some of the contemplated rehabili- 
tation work on the line. 


The Toronto, Hamilton & Buf- 
falo has ordered 300 4014-ft. 50-ton 
steel box cars from the National Steel 
Car Corporation at an approximate cost 
of $2,300,000. Delivery is scheduled for 
April 1953. 


LOCOMOTIVES 


~The International Harvester 
Company has ordered four 800-hp. 
and two 1,200-hp. diesel-electric loco- 
motive switching units from the Elec- 
tro-Motive Division of General Motors 
Corporation. The Chicago, West Pull- 
man & Southern, an International Har- 
vester subsidiary, has requested I.C.C. 
authority to lease the six units from its 
parent company (see Financial col- 
umn). 


SIGNALING 


The Chicago & Western Indiana 
has ordered from the Union Switch & 
Signal Division of Westinghouse Air 
Brake the necessary material to install 
additional interlocking facilities at 
Roosevelt Road, Chicago, Il. In addi- 
tion to a Style C control machine, the 
order includes Styles H-5 dwarf and 
high searchlight signals, A-5 electro- 
pneumatic switch machines, SL-25 
electric switch locks, relays, rectifiers, 
transformers and housings. Field in- 


stallation work will be by railroad’ 


forces. 


The Missouri-Kansas-Texas has 
ordered from the Union Switch & 
Signal Division of Westinghouse Air 
Brake the necessary material to install 
automatic signaling on approximately 
11 miles of single track between Cat 
Spring, Texas, and Sealy. The order 
includes Style H-5 searchlight signals, 
relays, rectifiers, transformers and 
housings. Field installation work will 
be handled by railroad forces. 


TRON & STEEL 


The Delaware & Hudson has 
ordered 3,750 net tons of rail from the 
Bethlehem Steel Company. 


The Lehigh & New England has 
ordered 356 net tons of rail from the 
Bethlehem Steel Company. 
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FINANCIAL 


Canadian National.—Capital Re- 
organization Approved.—By unanimous 
action in both houses, the Canadian 
Parliament has approved a government 
sponsored bill, the terms of which were 
briefly outlined in Railway Age, June 
16, page 18, providing for reorganiza- 
tion of the finances and capital struc- 
ture of the CNR. The following state- 
ment in connection with the bill was 
sent to all CNR employees by Donald 
Gordon, chairman and president of 
the company, on July 7: 

“The Canadian National Railways Capi- 
tal Revision Act has now become law. 
By it, we are now given a fair chance to 
show the results of each year’s operations 
in our financial statement in such a way 
that everyone can understand them. The 
burden of ancient debts incurred before 
the Canadian National System came into 
being will no longer obscure the picture. 
The people of Canada will be able to 
judge us strictly on the current record. 
This is what we have been waiting for 
these many years. Now that we have been 
given a fair start, without handicap and 
without favor, there lies upon us more 
than ever before a challenge to produce 
the very best results we can. Something, 
in fact, just a bit better than our best. 
We have been given a fair share of much 
needed relief but at the same time we 
have been put quite literally on the spot. 
I am sure that, if we all work together, 
trying to get as much business as we can 
and to operate as efficiently as we can, 
we will prove beyond doubt that there are 
no better railroaders anywhere. Go to it.” 


Chicago, West Pullman & South- 
ern. — Lease of Locomotives. — This 
road has applied to the I.C.C. for au- 
thority to lease from its parent com- 
pany, the International Harvester Com- 
pany, six diesel-electric switching lo- 
comotives, including four 800-hp. and 
two 1,200-hp. units. All are being built 
by Electro-Motive Division, General 
Motors Corporation, and will be de- 
livered in September. Use of the new 
locomotives will enable this road to 
dieselize completely its switching oper- 
ations. The road will have an option to 
purchase the locomotives during the 
term of the lease. Meanwhile, rental 
payments on the six units will total 
approximately $40,941 a year. 





Northern Pacific—Oregon-Wash- 
ington Railroad & Navigation Co. 
(Union Pacific).—Joint Use of Rail 
Line.—The I.C.C. has granted authority 
to these roads to acquire joint owner- 
ship of approximately 11 miles of rail 
line in the McNary dam and reservoir 
area in Washington. Most of the track- 
age is being relocated by the govern- 
ment to replace existing lines in the 
flood basin area. The roads will use the 
new trackage jointly. There are two 
principal segments, one from Attalia, 
Wash., to Villard, 7.4 miles, and an- 
other in the vicinity of Wallula, 3.7 
miles. 


Port Angeles Western (Sol Duc 
Investment Company) .—Reorganiza- 


tion Appointment of A. R. Truax as 
trustee of this road and the investment 
company has been ratified by the I.C.C. 
The reorganization proceeding is pend- 
in the U.S. District Court for the West- 
ern district of Washington. 


Reading. — Increases Interest in 
Central of New Jersey.—Through open 
market purchases during May and early 
June, the Reading has increased its 
ownership interest in the CNJ from 34 
per cent to 41 per cent. It now holds 
188.516 shares of the two classes of 
CNJ stock, and has completed its buy- 
ing program for the present, according 
to J. A. Fisher, Reading president. The 
strengthening of the Reading’s position 
in the New Jersey road was reportedly 
undertaken to sageguard the joint Balti- 
more & Ohio-Reading-Jersey Central 
route into the New York metropolitan 
area. 


Southern. — Competitive Bidding 
Relief—-This road and two affiliates, 
the New Orleans Terminal Company 
and New Orleans & Northeastern, have 
asked the L.C.C. for competitive bidding 
relief on a proposed $46,000,000 bond 
issue. Sale of the new bonds would 
provide funds to help pay off other 
bonds which mature in 1953 and 1956. 
The approaching maturities aggregate 
$89,643,000, of which $11,423,000 will 
be due July 1, 1953; $65,450,000 on 
April 1, 1956, and $12,770,000 on No- 
vember 1, 1956. 

The Southern said it has been ad- 
vised to do part of the contemplated 
financing in the near future rather 
than delay until time closer to maturi- 
ties “with the uncertainties . . . which 
will attend such delay.” There will be 
some overlapping of interest charges, 
the road said, but by negotiating for 
direct sale of the new bonds the road 
hopes it can pay a “reasonable stand- 
by charge” and thus postpone actual 
issuance of the new bonds until needed. 
This transaction is the sort to which 
the competitive bidding process is not 
appropriate, the road added. It went 
on to say that it has not yet discussed 
the terms of sale of the new bonds 
with any prospective purchaser. 


Texas & Pacifie.—New Directors.— 
Estil A. Vance, president of the Fort 
Worth (Texas) National Bank, and 
Will K. Stripling, president, W. C. 
Stripling Company, a Fort Worth de- 
partment store, have been elected to the 
board of directors. 


New Securities 


Division 4 of the I.C.C. has author- 


ized: 

MISSOURI PACIFIC.—To assume liability for 
$1,875,000 of series TT equipment trust certifi- 
cates, to finance in part 10 2,250-hp. diesel- 
electric locomotive units. Estimated total cost 
of the units is $2,349,915 (Railway Age, June 
16, page 74). Division 4 approved sale of the 
certificates at 99.3163 with interest at 3% per 
cent—the bid of Salomon Bros. & Hutzler and 
three associates—which will make the average 
annual cost of the proceeds to the road ap- 
proximately 3.26 per cent. The certificates, dated 
July 1, will mature in 15 annual installments 


of $125,000 each, beginning July 1, 1953. They 
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were reoffered to the public at prices yielding 
from 2.2 to 3.3 per cent, according to maturity. 

VIRGINIAN.—To assume liability for $1,350,- 
000 of series B equipment trust certificates, to 
finance in part box cars costing an esti- 
mated $1,788,375. (Railway Age, June 23, page 
92). Division 4 approved sale of the certificates 
for 99.097 with interest at 254 per cent—the 
bid of R. W. Pressprich & Co. and four asso- 
ciates—which will make the average annual 
cost of the proceeds to the road approximately 
2.78 per cent. The certificates, dated July 1, will 
mature in 15 annual installments of $90,000 
each, beginning July 1, 1953. They were re- 
offered to the public at prices yielding from 
1.9 to 2.875 per cent, according to maturity. 


Security Price Averages 


July Prev. Last 
8 Week Year 

Average price of 20 repre- 
sentative railway stocks 63.58 64.29 50.25 


Average price of 20 repre- 
sentative railway bonds 93.73 93.98 91.45 


RAILWAY OFFICERS 


EXECUTIVE 
Richardson Heads Rutland 


Lawrence Richardson, who has been 
elected president of the Rutland at 
Rutland, Vt. (Railway Age, July 7. 
page 15), was born at Shelbyville, Ky., 
on July 11, 1889, and attended Cornell 
University (M.E., 1910) and the Uni- 
versity of Illinois (1908-1909). Mr. 
Richardson entered railroad service in 
1907 as a regular apprentice with the 
Pennsylvania at Altoona and was with 
the PRR mechanical department for 10 
years. He joined the Boston & Maine in 
1926 as assistant to the chairman of the 
executive committee, and later served 








Lawrence Richardson 


successively as assistant to president. 
mechanical superintendent, chief me- 
chanical officer and mechanical assist- 
ant to vice-president and general man- 
ager. In 1947 Mr. Richardson was ap- 
pointed mechanical consultant of the 
B&M and the Maine Central, and also 
assistant general manager of the New 
York, Susquehanna & Western. In Sep- 
tember 1951 he joined the Rutland as 
consultant in the operating and me- 
chanical departments. 
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Charles D. Cowie, vice-president 
and treasurer of the CANADIAN Na- 
TIONAL, will retire this month after 
more than 40 years of service with the 
system. Mr. Cowie was born in Scot- 
land on July 25, 1887. He came to 
Canada in 1908 and entered railroad 
service in May 1910 as a clerk on the 
Canadian Northern (now CNR), at 
Toronto, and later was cashier there. 
During 1916 and 1917 he was engaged 
in special work in connection with the 
Royal Commission appointed to make 





Charles D. Cowie 


a valuation of and inquiry into the 
affairs of the Canadian Northern. In 
1918 he became assistant to vice-presi- 
dent of the CNR at Toronto; in 1923, 
assistant to vice-president at Montreal; 
in 1932, treasurer; and since June 1945 
has been vice-president and treasurer 
of the CNR and of Canadian National 
Steamships as well as treasurer of 
Trans-Canada Air Lines. Mr. Cowie 
is a former vice-president of the Treas- 
ury Division of the Association of Amer- 
ican Railroads. 


Loyd J. Kiernan, manager of spe- 
cial studies of the public relations de- 
partment, ASSOCIATION OF AMERICAN 
RaiLtroaps, has been relieved of all 
duties in that department, to serve as 
executive secretary of the Organizing 
Committee, Eighth Pan American Rail- 
way Congress. The congress is to be 
held in Washington and Atlantic City, 
June 12-25, 1953 Railway Age, June 
23. page 86, and June 30, page 14). 


FINANCIAL, LEGAL 
& ACCOUNTING 


Walter A. McClean, assistant audi- 
tor of freight traffic of the BALTIMORE 
& Onto, at Baltimore, has been ap- 
pointed auditor of freight traffic, suc- 
ceeding Harry Bransky, who has re- 
tired after 45 years of service. 

Mr. Bransky entered the accounting 
department of the B&O in 1907. He 
advanced through various positions and 
in 1937 was promoted to head clerk. 
Six years later he was promoted to as- 
sistant auditor of freight traffic and 
two months later, in October 1943, was 
appointed auditor of freight traffic. 








Mr. McClean started with the rail- 
road as messenger at Camden Station 
in 1907. In 1910 he was transferred to 
the office of the auditor of merchandise 
receipts as clerk, becoming head clerk 
in that office in 1920. In 1943 he was 
promoted to assistant to auditor of 
freight traffic and in 1949 became as- 
sistant auditor of freight traffic. 


Richard E. Keefer has been ap- 
pointed secretary of the Finance, Ac- 
counting, Taxation and Valuation De- 
partment of the AssocIATION OF AMER- 
icAN Rattroaps. He succeeds the late 
Edward R. Ford, and will serve also 
as secretary of the Accounting and 
Treasury Divisions of the A.A-R. 


OPERATING 


James G. Lais, superintendent of 
the AtiguippA & SouTHERN, has been 
appointed general superintendent at 
Aliquippa, Pa., succeeding W. C. Van 
Blareom, former vice-president, oper- 
ations, retired. Merritt S. Rose has 
been appointed assistant general super- 
intendent. 


H. F. Walker has been appointed 
assistant general superintendent trans- 
portation of the Central region of the 
CanapIAN NATIONAL at Toronto, in 
which capacity he will have direction 
over all matters pertaining to l.c.l. op- 
eration, station services and weighing, 
loss and damage prevention (l.c.l. and 
carload), and car loadings. 


P. J. King, superintendent of trans- 
portation of the Ramway Express 
AGENCY at Chicago, has been appointed 
general superintendent of transporta- 
tion at the same point. 


TRAFFIC 
E. H. Bishop, chief clerk in the pas- 


senger tariff bureau of the CANADIAN 
NATIONAL, has been appointed chief of 
the tariff bureau, with headquarters as 
before at Montreal. 


John F. Gibfried, export-import 
agent in the foreign freight department 
of the CANADIAN Paciric at New York, 
has been transferred to Chicago. He is 
succeeded at New York by J. P. Yaf- 
eak, chief clerk to foreign agent at 
New York. G. W. Roseo, export- im- 
port agent at Montreal, has been trans- 
ferred to New York with the same 
title. 


A. N. Anderson, assistant passenger 
traffic manager of the Cu1caco GREAT 
WEsTERN, has been appointed passenger 
trafic manager, succeeding R. A. 
Bishop, who has retired. 


George H. Rehm, assistant freight 
trafic manager for the BurLINGTON, has 
been appointed freight traffic manager 
—— rates and_ divisions, succeeding 
George A. Hoffelder, who has re- 
tired. Robert E. Barr, general freight 
agent, succeeds Mr. Rehm. Clarence 
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Replacement Parts 
will continue to be available 
for your *Elesco Equipment 


on Steam Locomotives 


*includes parts for “American” multiple- 
valve throttles and “Bradford” throttles. 





New and remanufactured Elesco 
superheater units have return 
bends that are free of internal or 
external weld ridges...ridges that 
cause unsafe tubing temperatures. | 
When superheater units need 
heavy repairs, send them to our 


plant for remanufacture. 


It is essential that only genuine 


Elesco replacement parts be used. 








THE 


SUPERHEATER CO., Ive. 


Division of 
COMBUSTION ENGINEERING-SUPERHEATER, INC. 


200 Madison Ave., NEW YORK 16 CASS 
Bonkers Building, CHICAGO 3 “AG 
Montreal, Canada, THE SUPERHEATER COMPANY, ltd. 


Superheaters « Pyrometers - Injectors - Steam Driers - Feedwater Heaters - Steam Generators - Oil Separators *American Throttles - Welded Boilers 
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E. Larsen, assistant general freight 
agent, succeeds Mr. Barr. 


William L. Huggins, Jr., traffic 
manager of the St. Louts-San FRANCIs- 
co at Washington, D. C., has been ap- 
pointed to the newly-created post of 
executive representative there. T. R. 
Mappes, assistant traffic manager, suc- 
ceeds Mr. Huggins as traffic manager. 
Mr. Huggins was born at Emporia, 
Kan., and attended Washburn College 
in Topeka and the University of Kan- 
sas. He was employed on a number of 
newspapers before entering Frisco 
service in 1925. From March 1925 to 
December 1932 he was director of pub- 
licity and editor of the Frisco em- 
ployees’ magazine. He became traffic 
manager at Oklahoma City in 1933 and 
at Kansas City in 1934. In 1945, on his 
return from service in the Navy, he 
went to Washington as special repre- 
sentative for the chief traffic officer. 
Mr. Huggins has been traffic manager 
at Washington since 1946. 

Mr. Mappes entered railroad service 
in 1925 as a stenographer-clerk for the 
Pennsylvania at St. Louis. After hold- 
ing various traffic posts, he joined the 
Frisco in 1942 as passenger represen- 
tative at Washington and later became 
general agent there. In 1946 he was 
appointed assistant traffic manager. 


MECHANICAL 


J. D. Sylvester, assistant electrical 
engineer of the CANADIAN NATIONAL, 
has been appointed electrical engineer 
at Montreal. Mr. Sylvester was born at 
Star, Alta., and was graduated from 





J. D. Sylvester 


the University of Alberta in 1938 
(B.S. in E.E.). He joined the CN the 
following year as an_ engineering 
draftsman at Montreal and in 1942 
was appointed assistant electrical engi- 
neer. 


H. E. Brakke, assistant to mechan- 
ical engineer for the NortTHERN PAcr- 
FIC, has been appointed mechanical 
engineer, succeeding Fred O. Young, 
who has retired after 46 years of serv- 
ice. E. C. Estes succeeds Mr. Brakke. 
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L. S. Randolph has been appointed 
supervisor of locomotive performance 
of the New YorK CENTRAL at Buffalo, 
N.Y., succeeding C. S. Hulbert, pro- 
moted. 


OBITUARY 


Eldred S. Taylor, 63, system engi- 
neer of signals of the CANADIAN Pa- 
ciFic at Montreal, died on June 28 in 
the western division of Montreal Gen- 
eral hospital, after a short illness. Mr. 
Taylor was born on June 20, 1889, at 
Susquehanna, Pa., and entered railroad 
service in 1905 as a telegraph operator 
and train dispatcher on the Delaware 
& Hudson, in which capacity he served 
until 1910. After a short period of 
service with the Hall Signal Company 
of Garwood, N. J., he joined the CP 
in November 1910 as signal inspector. 
He was appointed assistant to signal 
engineer in May 1912, signal supervisor 
of the Quebec district in February 
1915, and signal engineer of the 
Eastern lines at Montreal in May 1926, 
transferring to Toronto in 1939. He 
became engineer of signals of the sys- 
tem in 1946. At the time of his death 
he was chairman of the Signal section 
of the Association of American Rail- 
roads. 


John Murray Gibbon, 77, who re- 
tired as general publicity agent of the 
CANADIAN Paciric in 1945, following a 
career of 38 years with the road, died 
on July 2 at Ross Memorial Hospital, 
Montreal, after a short illness. 





Order-Board Basis Proposed 
For Material Allocations 


The National Production Authority 
has received from its Railroad Advisory 
Committee a recommendation propos- 
ing that “available materials for the 
construction of freight cars and loco- 
motives be allocated in accordance 
with the condition of order boards.” 
The recommendation was made at a 
July 8 meeting of the committee, ac- 
cording to an N.P.A. press release re- 
porting on the closed session. 

As the release put it, the committee 
members, who are railroad officers. 
“contended that N.P.A.’s practice of 
allocating to companies without orders 
on their boards results in the produc- 





tion of less units than would be pos- 
sible if all available materials were al- 
located against existing orders.” On 
the other hand, N.P.A. representatives 
at the meeting were reported as having 
said that the orderlboard plan “would 
require all orders to be booked about 
nine months in advance, and might 
greatly injure some railroads and 
freight car and locomotive builders.” 

The committee also recommended 
that materials for rail relays be re- 
moved from inventory control “to per- 
mit railroads to accumulate sufficient 
materials for the laying of track in a 
properly programmed method.” In the 
discussion of this proposal it was 
brought out that N.P.A. is considering 
issuance of an order to require in- 
creased use of “relay” rails for side- 
tracks, switching tracks, etc.” It has 
been estimated that such an order 
“would provide 25,000 to 30,000 tons 
of additional new rail each quarter for 
the railroads.” 

The N.P.A. representatives also re- 
ported that fourth-quarter allotments 
of steel to the railroad industry will 
be restricted largely to taking care of 
advance allotments. “Because of large 
carryovers from the second and third 
quarters,” the press release added, 
“about 65 per cent of the allotment 
will be used to cover these carryovers, 
leaving only about 35 per cent for new 
allotments. This may be done in an 
effort to eliminate carryovers in the first 
quarter of 1953.” 

Meanwhile, the railroad committee 
recommended that fourth-quarter al- 
lotment tickets be issued under the 
Controlled Materials Plan “as if no 
steel strike were in progress.” They 
contended that such a plan will make 
it possible to obtain steel more quickly 
than would otherwise be the case after 
the strike is settled. As to the latter, 
the N.P.A. representatives said the 
struck mills will need two weeks for 
rescheduling their orders before new 
orders can be accepted. They put the 
loss in steel production at 11 million 
tons, “roughly one-fourth of which 
would have been for defense produc- 
tion.” 


Fast Write-Offs for Tank 
Barges Will End July 15 


No certificates authorizing acceler- 
ated amortization of tank barges for 
income-tax purposes will be granted 
after July 15. This “cut-off” date, which 
will mark the end of such fast write- 
offs, “unless a shortage of tank barges 
develops in the future,” was fixed by 
Defense Transport Administrator James 
K. Knudson. 

The Defense Production Administra- 
tion actually issues the certificates, up- 
on recommendation of D.T.A. All ap- 
plications filed with D.P.A. prior to the 
cut-off date “will be considered,” Mr. 
Knudson said. 

“As of June 15,” he added, “appli- 
cations for tax amortization certificates 
for 334 new barges of all types had 
been referred to the D.T.A. for pro- 
(Continued on page 95) 
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cessing. Those applications and those 
received prior to July 15 should pro- 
vide sufficient tank barges to meet the 
present requirements for national de- 
fense.” 


NP Yardmen 
Stick with B.R.T. 


The Brotherhood of Railroad Train- 
men will continue as collective-bargain- 
ing representative of Northern Pacific 
yardmen, according to results of a re- 
cent election, which has been certified 
by the National Mediation Board. The 





. « « Junior travelers are getting 
added attention from the dining car 
department of the Rock Island. Under 
a new program just inaugurated, the 
young traveler finds special junior- 
size silverware and an_ absorbent 
paper bib, decorated with a comic 
diesel locomotive, when he is seated 
at the table. He may choose from 
small-size sandwiches cut to Mother 
Goose character designs or junior 
meals at half price. For the heariv 
eater who wants more, the Rock 
Island will provide a second portion 
without extra charge. 

. - . Study of potato blights which 
have cost growers thousands of dollars 
annually will be continued for a 
second year through a Union Pacific 
fellowship awarded to G. D. Easton, 
a graduate student at the University 
of Idaho. Last year, the railroad’s 
fellowship was awarded to another 
graduate student at the university, 
Richard Ohms, whose study of the 
“potato leaf roll’ brought out 
methods by which that blight may be 
controlled. Mr. Easton will conduct 
his research on the potato disease 
known as “necrotic calico.” 

... “Adam to Atom” will be the 
title of the musical pageant to be 
staged at the Museum of Science and 
Industry, Chicago, in connection with 
the Centennial of Engineering cele- 
bration, which will also feature a con- 
vocation of some 30,000 leading en- 
gineers from all over the world, plus 
a special exposition of engineering 
achievement to be staged by the mu- 
seum. Major Lenox R. Lohr, who 
headed the Chicago Railroad Fair or- 
ganization in 1948 and 1949, is pres- 
ident of the’ centennial. Helen 
Tiecken Geraghty, director of the 
railroad fair’s ‘Wheels A’Rolling” 
pageant, is directing “Adam to Atom” 
and her present staff includes many 
members of the former railroad fair 
troupe. The one and one-half hour 
show will be presented two or three 
times daily on the museum grounds, 
beginning July 12. It will depict “the 
panorama of mankind’s advance by 
the utilization of engineering and 
scientific achievements.” 
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Preferred power on portable fire fighting pumps and floodlight electric plants — 
the world’s most widely used single-cylinder gasoline engines on machines, 
tools, appliances used by municipalities, industry, construction, railroads, 
oil fields, and on equipment for farm and home. 


#. product of more than 32 years of air-cooled power 
experience — Briggs & Stratton single-cylinder, 4- 
cycle, air-cooled gasoline engines are preferred for 
every application demanding the most in dependable 
performance. Briggs & Stratton Corporation, 
Milwaukee 1, Wisconsin, U.S.A. 

















In the automotive field Briggs & Stratton is the recognized leader 
and world’s largest producer of locks, keys and related equipment. | 
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B.R.T. defeated the Switchmen’s Union 
of North America by a vote of 862 to 
743. 


O’Neill Becomes N.M.B. 
Chairman for Fiscal ‘53 


Francis A. ONeill, Jr., has been 
designated by the National Mediation 
Board as its chairman for the current 
fiscal year, which began July 1. The 
designation was pursuant to the board’s 
policy of rotating the chairmanship an- 
nually among its three members. 

The chairman for the 1952 fiscal 
year, which ended June 30, was Leverett 
Edwards, who continues as a member 
of the board. 


P.M.G. Wants New Boost 
On Fourth-Class Mail 


Postmaster General Donaldson has 
petitioned the Interstate Commerce 
Commission for another rate increase 
on fourth-class mail. Exact amount of 
the increase was not stated. The de- 
partment said it is analyzing the cost of 
this service, and will formulate specific 
rates for submission to the I.C.C. about 
January 1, 1953. 

Purpose of the new parcel post in- 
crease, according to Mr. Donaldson, is 
to put the service on a self-supporting 
basis. Congress in 1950 ordered the 
Post Office Department to take such 
action. * 

An I.C.C.-approved increase in fourth- 
class mail rates became effective Octo- 
ber 1, 1951. That increase was author- 
ized by the commission in a May 11, 
1951, order, but since that time changed 
conditions have kept parcel post from 
becoming self-supporting. Increased 
railway mail pay and a wage increase 
for postal workers have become effec- 
tive since the previous rate boost was 
approved. 

This advance filing for a new rate 
hike is required under rulings from the 
Comptroller General, Mr. Donaldson 
told the I-C.C. The present petition asks 
the I.C.C. to institute such proceedings 
as may be necessary “to give its con- 
sent to the establishment of increased 
rates on fourth-class mail and such 
other reformations as may be necessary 
to insure receipt of revenue from 
fourth-class mail sufficient to pay the 
cost of such service.” 


Tank Cars Without AB 
Brakes to Be Inventoried 


Companies owning 100 or more tank 
cars have been called upon by the De- 
fense Transport Administration to sub- 
mit an inventory of tank cars not equip- 
ped with AB brakes as of July 31. 
D.T.A. Form 39, on which the involved 
car lines make monthly reports, has 
been revised to provide the desired in- 
ventory. 

The information, D.T.A. explained, 
is desired because of the Interstate 
Commerce Commission’s order under 
which all unequipped cars must be re- 
moved from interchange service by De- 
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NEAR YOU 


there’s a GRAYBAR man 


who can save you time in obtaining railroad lamps and lighting equipment, 
pole line supplies, communication equipment, electrical repair-shop supplies, 
... everything electrical ! 


At strategic points throughout the nation, many first-quality electrical items are 
conveniently available via Graybar. In the following list of Graybar warehouse 
locations, you'll find the name, address, and phone number of a Graybar Repre- 
sentative near you — a specialist who can help you obtain the electrical items you 
want with minimum delay. He’ll gladly answer any questions about technical 
aspects, deliveries, prices, or Graybar service. Graybar Electric Company, Inc... 

in over 100 principal cities. Executive offices: Graybar Bldg., New York 17, N.Y. 


ALABAMA 
*Birmingham 4 — 709 First Ave., N 
Birmingham 4-1861 © L. A. Womeldorf 
Mobile — 73 Lipscomb Street 
Mobile 2-3511 © R. L. Wear 


ARIZONA 
*Phoenix — 434 West Madison Street 
Phoenix 3-6131 © E. E. Leavy 


ARKANSAS 


Little Rock — 417 Byrd S 
Little Rock 5-1246 ¢ i. < English 


CALIFORNIA 

Fresno 2 — 101 Van Ness Ave. 
Fresno 2-4175 © B. R. Cole 

Long Beach 13 — 17th St. & Daisy Ave. 
Long Beach 70-2911 © C. F. Parks 

*Los Angeles 54 — 210 Anderson St. 
Angelus 3-7282 © C. V. Kelly 

Oakland 7 — 1911 Union Street 
Glencourt 1-5451 ¢ M. L. Wilkins 

*Sacramento 1 — 1900 14th Street 
Gilbert 2-8976 © A. R. Fryklund 

*San Diego 1 — 720 State Street 
Franklin 1361 © R. T. Redfield 

*San Francisco 1 — 1750 Alameda St. 
Market 1-5131 ¢ O. W. Balser 


COLORADO 
*Denver 4 — 104 Wazee Market 
Tabor 7116 © H. E. Woodring 


CONNECTICUT 
West Hartford 6 — 453 New Park Ave. 
Hartford 33-2631 ¢ D. E. Sullivan 
*New Haven 7 — 25 Union Street 
New Haven 8-4163 © P. F. Lee 
E. F. Berger 


DELAWARE 
Wilmington 3 — 1005-1007 W. Fourth St 
Wilmington 4-6245 © L. E. Mcintyre 


DISTRICT OF COLUMBIA 
*Washington 2 — 60 Florida Ave., N.E. 
Adams 4800 ¢ A. C. Eastburn 


FLORIDA 

*Jacksonville 1 — 12th & Gate Sts. 
Jacksonville 6-7611 * W. C. Winfree 

Miami 30 — 835 Northwest First Ave. 
Miami 9-1614 « J. E. Powell 

Orlando — 533-35 W. Central..Ave. 
Orlando 6133 « H. E. Smitter 

St. Sy Ir gy 3 — 1900 First Ave., South 

61-2 « R. L. Munro 

ties 1 — 416 Ellamae Street 

Tampa 2-7791 « R. S. Robinson 


GEORGIA 
*Atianta 1 — 333 North Ave., N.W. 
Cypress 1751 © W. A. Northington 
G. Sweeney 
*Savannah 1 — 2601 Whitaker St. 
Savannah 2-1121 © W. B. Owens 


IDAHO 
Boise — 14th & Idaho Sts. 
Boise 6315 © L. Maynard Smith 


208-207 


ILLINOIS 
Chicago 7 — 850 W. Jackson Blvd. 
Canal 6-4100 « . J. O'Donnell 
D. Wilson 
Peoria 2 — 704 bei Adams St. 
Peoria 4-8211 © W. W. Smilde 


INDIANA 
Evansville 14 —1709-1713 E. Columbia St. 
Evansville 6-1357 * N. S. Muse 
Hammond— 5830 Calumet Ave. 
Sheffield 5830 ¢ J. J. Lieske, Jr. 
*Indianapolis 2 — 1300 W. 16th Si. 
Atlantic 2351 * W. O. Pape 


IOWA 
Davenport — 206-210 East 5th St. 
Davenport 3-2769 © E. L. Johnson 
Des Moines 9 — 24 Eleventh Street 
Des Moines 3-8614 © D. M. Hitchcock 


KANSAS 
Wichita 1 — 424 No. Rock Island Ave. 
Wichita 7-1366 ¢ E. F. Linnerson 


KENTUCKY 

*Louisville 8 — 624-628 Myrtle St. 
Calhoun 5411 ¢ C. H. Brown 

*Paducah — 418 Guthrie Building 
Paducah 960 © R. A. Newberry 


LOUISIANA 
Baton Rouge — 2442 Ted Dunham Ave. 
Baton Rouge 4-7093 © S. M. Lawrason 
*New Orleans 13 — 1116 Magnolia St. 
Canal 6263 © L. J. Olivier 
Shreveport — 90 Fannin St. 
Shreveport 4-6645 ¢ A. W. Wheeler 


MAINE 


*Portland 3 — Center & Commercial Sts. 
Portland 3-1761 © H. J. Scully 


MARYLAND 


*Baltimore 2 — 100 South Street 
Saratoga 5050 ¢ J. D. Rhoads 


MASSACHUSETTS 
*Boston 16 — 287 Columbus Avenue 
Kenmore 6-4567 ¢ G. J. Pink 
Springfield 4 — 32 Patton St. 
Springfield 7-4373 © H. O. Edoff 
Worcester 5 — 108 Grove Street 
Worcester 6-4311 © H. G. Rappel 


MICHIGAN 
*Detroit 1 — 55 West Canfield Ave. 
Temple 1-5500 « C. R. Carlson 
W. E. Watson 
P. L. Gundy 
*Flint 6 — 2424 Kansas Ave. 
Flint 2-4101 »¢ E. C. Bryden 
Grand Rapids 2 — 432 Monroe Ave., N.W. 
Glendale 1-2561 *« H. G. Cook 
*Lansing 10 — 421 E. Elm Street 
Lansing 4-5434 ¢ W. T. Bronson 


MINNESOTA 

*Duluth 2 — 320 West Ist Street 
Melrose 6645 « F. A. Sjogren 

*Minneapolis 15 — 824 South Fourth St. 
Geneva 1621 « E. J. Aubrecht 

*St. Paul 1 — 464 Robert St. 
Cedar 7491 « L. E. Luckman 
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MISSISSIPPI 


*Jackson — 154 E. Porter St. 
Jackson 3-6316 © A. N. Saxon 


*Kansas City 8 — 1644 Baltimore Ave. 
Baltimore 1644 © R. B. Uhrig 
E. H. Williamson 
*St. Louis 3 — 2642 Washington Ave. 
Newstead 4700 « J. R. Hayes 
R. M. Peck 


MONTANA 


Butte — 604 E. Aluminum St. 
Butte 3234 © E. J. Hoff 


NEBRASKA 
*Omaha 2 — 1120 Capitol Ave. 


Atlantic 5740 ¢ F. M. Sholders 
L. J. O'Connell 


NEW HAMPSHIRE 
Manchester — 103 Hampshire Lane 
Manchester 4-4341 — P. A. Dorn 


NEW JERSEY 


Newark 5 — 2 Liberty St. 
) Market 2-5100 © J. P. McCarthy 


NEW YORK 


*Albany 4 — 40 Van Woert St. 
Albany 5-1564 « F. C. Sweeney 
Binghamton — 603 Press Bldg. 
Binghamton 2-5926 « M. E. Ransom 
Buffalo 4 — 180 Perry St. 
Washington 3700 « K. L. Thielscher 
*New York City — 21-15 Bridge Plaza North 
Long Island City 1 
Exeter 2-2000 + W. C. Lieneck 
Rochester 4 — 186 North Water St. 
Baker 7700 « J. T. Porter 
Syracuse 1 — 327 North West Street 
Syracuse 2-1281 ¢ W. J. McNulty 


NORTH CAROLINA 


Asheville — 221 Patton Avenue 
Asheville 3-4761 ° A. A. Wilson 
*Charlotte 1 — 120 W. Morehead St. 
Charlotte 6-4886 ° H. Corey 
Durham — 303 South Duke Street 
Durham F-113 e L. A. Shaw 
Winston-Salem 1 — 955-59 Brookstown Ave. 
Winston-Salem 4-2461 © J. W. Van Dorsten 


OHIO 

Akron 9 — 185 Carroll St. 
Jefferson 4-4143 « N. W. Zilch 

*Cincinnati 14 — 115-129 W. McMicken Ave. 
Main 0600 « J. V. Neal 

Joseph Ellis 

*Cleveland 14 — 1010 Rockwell Ave. 
Cherry 1-1360 ¢ A. R. Hicks 

Columbus 15 — Third & Chestnut Sts. 
Fletcher 3811 © C. E. Furber 

Dayton 2 — 332-42 West Monument Ave. 
Michigan 5665 « A. J. Fischer 

Toledo 2 — 1700 Canton Street 
Main 9166 « A. W. Hallett 

Youngstown 1 — 602 West Raye. Ave. 
Youngstown 4-0124 « W. C. Robinson 


OKLAHOMA 
Oklahoma City 2 — 12 E. California St. 
Oklahoma City 3-9351 © W. A. Arthur 
Tulsa 4 — 2406 E. 12th St. 
Tulsa 6-1151 © F. L. Cummings 


OREGON 
Eugene — 2180 6th Ave. West 
Eugene 4-2224 @ H. O. Colburn 
*Portland 9 — Park & Flanders Sts. 
Broadway 6641 © Marvin Peck 


*At these warehouses, there are Graybar Representatives who have 
special experience in handling railroad electrical requirements. 
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PENNSYLVANIA 
Allentown — 1941 Hamilton Street 
Allentown 4-9341 
Bethlehem 1-0657 © W. L. Hall 
Harrisburg — 1039 S. Thirteenth St. 
Harrisburg 5-7303 ¢ W. H. Naudascher 
Philadelphia 7 — 910 Cherry St. 
Walnut 2-5405 © W. W. Frazee, Jr. 
D. M. Antrim 


*Pittsburgh 12 — 900 Ridge Ave. 
Allegheny 1-4100 ¢ J. G. McNeely 
R. F. Grossett 
Reading — 22 South Third Street 
Reading 6-1581 © T. J. Hopkins 


RHODE ISLAND 
Providence 3 — 194-196 Richmond St. 
Dexter 1-8100 © T. A. Purcell 


SOUTH CAROLINA 
Columbia — 710 Lady St. 
Columbia 2-2125 ¢ J. H. Littleton, Jr. 


SOUTH DAKOTA 


Aberdeen — 224 First Ave. S.E. 
Aberdeen 2974 © D. G. Hubbard 


TENNESSEE 
Bristol — 29 Fifth Street 
South 4415 © R. L. Coward 
Chattanooga 1 — 1222 Carter Street 
Chattanooga 6-5624 © J. R. Feeney 
Knoxville 30 — Henley St. & Union Ave. 
Knoxville 3-6171 ¢ C. C. McGraw 
*Memphis 3 — 484 South Front Street 
Memphis 37-3421 © J. W. Horne 
*Nashville 3 — 125 16th Ave. No. 
Nashville 6-7161 ¢® Herschel Hall 


TEXAS 
*Amarillo — 601 E. 2nd Avenue 
Amarillo 2-6778 © L. P. Bell 
Austin — 214 E. 3rd St. 
Austin 8-5674 © George W. Cox 
Beaumont — 1070 Fannin St. 
Beaumont 2-8484 © L. A. Haley 
Corpus Christi — 1311 Agnes St. 
Corpus Christi 4-6374 © R. E. Broyles 
*Dallas 1 — 717 Latimer St. 
Randolph 6454 © A. Frank Hamm 
El Paso — 427 West San Antonio St. 
El Paso 3-7561 © C. A. Steinmann 
*Fort Worth 7 — 1107 Foch St. 
Edison 4523 * Vernon Young 
*Houston 3 — 1702 Cullen Blvd. 
Atwood 8-4571 © W. P. Worley, Jr. 
San Antonio 8 — 1401 N. Hackberry St. 
Fannin 6274 ¢ J. Emmett House 


UTAH 
*Salt Lake City 13 — 336 N. 3rd West St. | 
Salt Lake City 9-8771 ¢ R. H. Lee 


VIRGINIA 
*Norfolk 1 — 333 West 21st St. 
Norfolk 2-2727 ¢ L. E. Burford 
T. A. Young 
*Richmond 19 — 10 S. 6th St. 
Richmond 7-3491 ¢ E. C. Toms 
*Roanoke 5 — 601 Salem Ave. 
_ Roanoke 3-3615 © W. E. James 


WASHINGTON 

*Seattle 4 — King & Occidental Sts. 
Mutual 0123 ¢ E. C. McEachron 

*Spokane 8 — 152 South Post St. 
Riverside 3151 © W. A. Sparks 

*Tacoma 1 — 2112 ‘‘A"’ Street 
Main 0166 © R. J. Franzen 


WEST VIRGINIA 
Charleston — 600 Chamber of Commerce Building 
Charleston 6-0411 © John T. Young 


WISCONSIN 
Milwaukee 2 — 180 No. Jefferson St. 
Marquette 8-1946 © R. J. Harkins 
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cember 31. D.T.A., its explanation 
added, “must know the number of tank 
cars which would have to be scrapped 
or taken out of service.” 


Federal-Aid Road Act 
Signed by President 


President Truman has signed the re- 
cently-enacted federal-aid highway act 
which authorizes appropriations of $575 
million for the so-called federal-aid 
highway system during each of the two 
fiscal years ending June 30, 1954, and 
June 30, 1955. This compares with $500 
million authorized for the current fiscal 
year which was provided for in leg- 
islation enacted in 1950. 

In addition to the $575 million noted 
above, the new act, which is Public 
Law 413, authorizes, for each of the 
two fiscal years, other highway appro- 
priations totaling $149.2 million. These 
would include $50 million for access 
roads to defense facilities; $45 million 
for forest highways, roads and trails; 
$11.5 million for parkways, including 
$1.5 million to make a $14.5-million 
project out of the Baltimore-Washing- 
ton Parkway for which previous auth- 
orizations totaled $13 million; $10 mil- 
lion each for roads within national 
parks and within Indian reservations; 
and $10 million for emergency repairs 
and reconstruction work. 

The yearly federal-aid-system au- 
thorizations of $575 million include 
$247.5 million for the “primary” sys- 
tem; $165 million for the “secondary” 
system; $137.5 million for roads in 
urban areas; and $25 million for the 
“national system of interstate high- 
ways.” 


May Employment 


Railroad employment increased 1.04 
per cent—from 1,229,835 to 1,242,620— 
between mid-April and mid-May, ac- 
cording to the Bureau of Transport 
Economics and Statistics, Interstate 
Commerce Commission. The mid-May 
total was 3.68 per cent below that of 
May 1951. 

The index of employment, based on 
the 1935-1939 average as 100, was 
estimated at 122.2 for May, compared 
with 122.5 for April and 126.9 in May 
of last year. 

May 1952 employment was above 
that of April in three of the seven 
groups. The largest increase, 6.98 per 
cent, was in maintenance of way and 
structures employees. Other increases 
amounted to 0.71 per cent for train and 
engine service employees, and 0.07 per 
cent for executives, officials and staff 
assistants, 

The largest decrease from April to 
May occurred in the maintenance of 
equipment and stores group, where the 
number of employees dropped 1.09 per 
cent. The smallest decrease was 0.44 
per cent, in the group embracing pro- 
fessional, clerical and general em- 
ployees. 

Compared with May of last year, 
there were fewer employees in all 
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groups except executives, officers, and 
staff assistants. The latter increased 
0.68 per cent. Decreases ranged from 
6.49 per cent in the maintenance of 
equipment and stores group to 0.19 per 
cent in transportation employees (yard- 
masters, switch-tenders, and hostlers). 


PRR Diner Employees 
Receive Certificates 

Fifty-three supervisory employees of 
the Pennsylvania’s dining car depart- 
ment were awarded certificates by New 
York University on June 24 attesting 





to completion of a 10-week course of 
study in human relations. Sidney N. 
Phelps, PRR manager of dining car 
service, said the supervisors were part 
of a large group of supervisory em- 
ployees in all parts of the road’s system 
who are studying methods to improve 
relationships with men who look to 
them for guidance in their jobs. 

“We believe this activity,” Mr. Phelps 
added, “is of particular importance in 
our dining car service, where so many 
employees come in direct contact with 
the traveling public and where the 
passenger's impressions of the food and 


AMESTEAM Pays For Itself 
In 3 Years on K. & I. T. 


Here’s tops in economy! The busy Kentucky & Indiana Termi- 
nal Railroad installed two 250 hp. AMESTEAM Generators 
and two electric compressors to service its Louisville roundhouse, 
shops and yards. This new power plant is netting this important 
switching railroad an annual saving of $15,000 to $20,000, 
equivalent to one-third the cost of the installation. 


The AMESTEAM Generator is completely automatic; no boiler 
room attendants are required. Burns all types of fuel oil from 
Bunker C down to No. 1, as well as natural gas. Better than 
80% thermal efficiency is guaranteed. Single units from 10 to 
600 hp. Design pressure — 15 to 200 Ibs. 


Phone, write or wire for complete data. 


Exclusive Distributors to the Railroads 


Engineering, Sales and Service 


148 ADAMS AVE., SCR 


Phone Scrat 


ANTON 3, PA. 


7 
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service in the dining car may well be 
remembered after other details of the 
trip are forgotten.” 

Among those attending the dinner at 
which the certificates were presented 
were Fred Carpi, PRR vice-president— 
trafic; E. R. Comer. passenger traffic 
manager; J. E. Kennedy, manager of 
employee relations; and Mr. Phelps. 


Boy Scouts Honor 
Wayne Johnston 


A special award has been presented 
to Wayne A. Johnston, president of the 
Illinois Central, by the Boy Scouts of 
Chicago, in recognition of his part in 
a $300,000 fund-raising campaign. Mr. 
Johnston is currently serving as presi- 
dent of the Chicago Boy Scout Council 
and served as chairman of the recently 
completed campaign. 


Amortization Certificates 


Certificates of necessity for acceler- 
ated tax amortization of facilities were 
granted to 35 railroads during the per- 
iod from May 30 through June 12, the 
Defense Production Administration has 
announced. 

Largest of the certificates went to the 
Pennsylvania and New York Central. 
The former was authorized to write off 
in five years 40 per cent of facilities 
costing $13,324,475. The NYC was 








JOAQUIN NUNEZ BRIAN (left), of 
Buenos Aires, secretary general of the 
Permanent Commission of the Pan- 
American Railway Congress Associa- 
tion, presents William T. Faricy, chair- 
man of the United States National 
Commission in the association and 
president of the Association of Amer- 
ican Railroads, with a section of the 
first railroad rail used in Argentina. 
The rail, laid in 1857, is a gift of 
the Pan-American Railway Association. 
Mr. Nunez Brian is in the United 
States conferring with Mr. Faricy and 
others concerning plans for the 
Eighth Pan-American Railway Con- 
gress to be held in Washington, D. C.. 
and Atlantic City, N. J., in June 1953 
(Railway Age, June 23, page 86). 
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More WAUKESHA EQUIPPED 


gallery cars 
for Chicago suburban service 










»»e- THERE IS ie 

NO SUBSTITUTE 
FOR 
SATISFACTORY 
PERFORMANCE 















@ In ordering ten more gallery-type cars, the 
newest and finest in modern suburban trans- 
portation, the Burlington Lines specify that 
each car be equipped with two 7-8 ton 
Waukesha Railway Ice Engine Units. These 
additional 20 Waukesha units, like the 60 
Ice Engines now in service on the original 
30 gallery-type suburban cars bought by the 
Burlington, insure clean, cool, and quiet 
comfort for passengers—even in the hottest, 


stickiest weather. Get Bulletin 1179. 
9. 18K 
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Burlington Lines Photos Waukesha propane-powered 
Ice Engine 





RAILWAY DIVISION 


WAUKESHA MOTOR COMPANY, WAUKESHA, WIS. 


Largest builders of mobile engine-driven 
Refrigeration and Generator Equipment 


WAUKESHA 
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authorized fast write-off for 55 per cent 
of $12,213,500. 

Other certificates went to roads listed 
below. The percentage figure in each 
case indicates the amount that can be 
written off in five years. 

Atlanta & West Point, 
cent, 

Atlantic Coast Line, $848,000, 55 
cent; and $961,851, 40 per cent. 

Bessemer & Lake Erie, $3,285,000, 70 
per cent. 

Beaumont, Sour Lake & Western, $312,- 
580, 40 per cent. 

Chesapeake & Ohio, $9,060,500, 50 per 
cent; and $300,000, 40 per cent. 

Chicago, Burlington & Quincy, $1,500,- 


$25,396, 40 per 


per 


000, 70 per cent. 

Chicago, Milwaukee, St. Paul & Pacific, 
$1,647,005, 40 per cent. 

Cincinnati, New Orleans & Texas Paci- 
fic, $729,755, 40 per cent. 

Delaware, Lackawanna & Western, 
$750,000, 70 per cent. 

Detroit, Toledo & Ironton, $738,294, 70 
per cent. 

Duluth, Missabe & Iron Range, $1,100,- 
288, 40 per cent. 

Duluth, South Shore & Atlantic, $359,- 
112, 55 per cent. 

Illinois Central, $8,400,000, 70 per cent. 

Erie, $304,490, 40 per cent; and $1,- 
519,980, 50 per cent. 

Georgia Northern, $32,692, 40 per cent. 

Great Northern, $355,575, 40 per cent. 
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“SOONER! 





MULE-HIDE CANVAS CAR ROOFING is applied rapidly in a 
single operation and the car is ready to roll—no delay for paint- 
ing or drying. Saves labor, time and maintenance costs on freight, 
passenger and caboose cars. Gives long service. 


MULE-HIDE PLASTIC CAR ROOFING-—tough, weather-resistant. 
Withstands weaving and pulling of cars in motion. Resists tearing 


and punctures. 


MULE-HIDE INSULATING PAPER —high insulation value, long 


life, will not dry out or crack under refrigeration. 


MULE-HIDE CAB CURTAIN CANVAS—Wears 3 to 4 times longer 
than ordinary duck. Thorough asphaltic treatment prevents decay, 
resists gases, tearing and puncturing. Reduces fire hazard. No 


painting or drying required. 


MULE-HIDE Roll Roofing, Asphalt Shingles and Water- 
proofing materials have been protecting railroad 
properties and reducing maintenance costs for more 


than 40 years. 


MULE-HIDE 


THE LEHON COMPANY 


CHICAGO 9, ILLINOIS 
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International-Great Northern, $1,251.- 
234, 55 per cent. 

Lehigh Valley, $36,015, 40 per cent; 
$400,212, 60 per cent; and $112,800, 70 
per cent. 

Los Angeles & Salt Lake $1,434,782, 40 


per cent. 


Louisville & Nashville, $1,012,087, 40 


per cent; and $889,100, 70 per cent. - 
Missouri-Kansas-Texas, $2,150,000, 55 
per cent. 


Oregon-Washington Railroad & Naviga- 
tion Cm, $543, 077, 40 per cent. 

Pennsylvania (lessee of Pittsburgh, Ft. 
Wayne & Chicago), $151,657, 50 per cent; 
and $692,958, 40 per cent. 

Pittsburgh & Lake Erie, $1,045,000, 55 
per cent. 

Richmond, Fredericksburg & Potomac, 
$193,000, 40 per cent. 

Savannah & Atlanta, $151,788, 55 per 


cent. 

Seaboard Air Line, $8,740,332, 55 per 
cent. 

Southern, $9,900,000 70 per cent; and 
$150,612, 40 per cent. 

Spokane, Portland & Seattle, $105,997, 


40 per cent. 

St. Joseph & Grand Island, $236,107, 
40 per cent. 

St. Louis, Brownsville & Mexico, $1,596,- 
498, 55 per cent. 

Texas & New Orleans, $78,383, 40 per 
eent. 

Union Pacific, $1,395,340, 70 per cent; 
$257,150, 50 per cent; and $1,058,418, 40 
per cent. 

Virginian $240,000, 40 per cent. 

As this list of certificates was issued, 
D.P.A. announced that no more _in- 
dustrial expansion requiring tax amor- 
tization should be planned without 
prior consultation with the government 
agency responsible for the particular 
industry involved. In the case of trans- 
portation, this is the Defense Transport 
Administration. 

D.P.A. said expansion goals have 
been, or will be established for most 
materials, products and facilities. Many 
of the goals either are filled or appli- 
cations for tax amortization sufficient 
to fill them are in the hands of govern- 
ment agencies. 


Tariff Study Group Sends 
Out Ninth Questionnaire 


The Railroads’ Tariff Research Group 
has sent out the ninth of the series 
of questionnaires whereby it is seeking 
views of interested parties on ways and 
means of simplifying and otherwise im- 
proving tariffs. 

Questionnaire No. 9 asks this ques- 
tion: Where should the explanation of 
general reference marks and the ex- 
planation of abbreviations be shown in 
the tariff proper and in supplements? 


Waybill Study 


The second of the series of table-and- 
chart studies showing state-to-state dis- 
tribution of 1950’s carload tonnage by 
major commodity groups has_ been 
issued by the Bureau of Transport Eco- 
nomics and Statistics of the Interstate 
Commerce Commission. It is Statement 
No. 5219, and covers the “East South 
Central” group of states, i-e., Alabama, 
Kentucky, Mississippi, and Tennessee. 
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RUST-OLEUM Protects Metal... 


Saves Even Badly Rusted Surfaces! 


The Practical Way To Cut Maintenance 
Costs — Add Extra Life To 

Rolling Stock, Bridges, Towers, 
Tanks, Metal Equipment! 


Here’s how easy it is to stop rust with 
RUST-OLEUM! Simply apply RUST-OLEUM by 
brush, dip, or spray directly over rusted 
surfaces ...after removing rust scale and 
loose particles by wirebrush and sharp 
scrapers. Costly sandblasting and chemical 
pre-cleaning are not usually required. 
Dries to a firm, elastic, durable coating. 
See how RUST-OLEUM can cut your main- 
tenance costs. Specify RUST-OLEUM for all 
new construction, maintenance, repair or 
rebuilding. 


RUST-OLEUM CORPORATION 


2596 Oakton Street, Evanston, Illinois 





New RUST-OLEUM 
Railroad Catalag 
Send for your free 
copy of this new 
catalog today—for 
the facts on how 
RUST-OLEUM can cut 
your maintenance 
























In All Colors, 
Aluminum and White 
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BIG MILL QUALITY 
AND SERVICE 
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RAILROAD 
AND CAR 
MATERIAL 





Operating large capacity sawmills 
in three states, based on perpetual 
timber yield, we are equipped to 
supply schedules of many sizes and 
specifications now and always. 


ova 
TIES AND TIMBERS 
IN 
PINE AND HARDWOOD 
* 














CREOSOTED 
‘ WOLMANIZED* AND MINALITH 
TREATED MATERIAL 


* Reg. U.S. Pat. Off. 


BRIDGE TIMBERS 


on 
Josh Wigs 
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Frost Lumber Industries | 


Division of Olin Industries, Inc. 


SHREVEPORT, LOUISIANA 









PILING | 


| 








numbers of foreign consultants in 


Current Publications 


TRADE PUBLICATIONS 


Mercury Fork Trucks—Tractors—Trail- 
ers (Bulletin 300). 44 pages, illustrations. 
Mercury Manufacturing Company, 4044 
S. Halsted st., Chicago 9. 

This product catalog and reference book 
covers Mercury’s entire line of current 
model tractors, trailers, fork lift trucks, 
platform lift trucks and load carrying 
trucks. The three major categories in the 
catalog are the trackless-train system, the 


fork truck-pallet system and the lift 
truck-skid system. 
P-A-X Business Telephone Systems 


(Circular 1735). Automatic Electric Sales 
Corporation, 1033 W. Van Buren st., Chi- 
cago 7. 

Intended for engineers, architects and 
administrative officers, this circular dis- 
cusses the interoffice telephone communi- 
cation system known as P-A-X—an auto- 
matic dial system. The system can vary 
in size from 10 telephones handling two 
conversations at once up to 200 telephones 
and any number of simultaneous conversa- 
tions. The circular describes various in- 
stallations. 


PAMPHLETS 


This Is the Reading. 84 pages, illustra- 
tions. The Reading Company, Reading 
Terminal, Philadelphia 1, Pa. 

With a minimum of text and a maxi- 
mum of excellent illustrations, both half- 
tone and line, this booklet covers the 
whole field of Reading territory, facili- 
ties, service, activities and history. (Rail- 
way Age, June 16, page 12.) 


Metropolitan Transportation Telephone 
Tickler. 240 pages. New York Journal of 
Commerce, 63 Park row, New York 15. 
50 cents. 

The 1952 edition covers 1,500 firms and 
over 5,000 individuals prominent in the 
transportation industry. It lists steamship 
companies and agents, air lines, railroads, 
custom-house-license-truckers, foreign 
freight forwarders, and warehouses. De- 
signed to help shippers find the right man 
to contact in a particular problem, the 
desk-size volume also contains a listing of 
New York City piers used by steamship 
companies, and the addresses and phone 
New 
York. A classified index is included. 


An Illustrated and Descriptive History 
of the Nigerian Railway, by John Stocker. 
36 pages, illustrations, maps. Nigerian 
Railway, Ebute Metta, Nigeria. Six pence. 

Issued to commemorate the 50th anni- 


versary of the Nigerian Railway, this 
pamphlet outlines the history and de- 
velopment of the railway. Appendices 


which follow list the dates of the opening 
of the various parts of the line and the 
mileage of each, major bridges, operating 
statistics for intermittent years from 1902 
to 1951, main line locomotives used, and 
the names of the general managers and 
the. periods. during which they served. A 


















CONSERVE 
ROLLING STOCK, 


YARD and Right-of-Way 
EQUIPMENT with 





Protects against rain and 

moisture 

e Protects against salt brine 

e Protects against acid and 
alkali fumes | 

@ Odorless 

e Non-toxic 

e Vermin-proof 


One application of this tested coating is 
far superior to paints and cut-back as- 
phalt products. It’s the most practical 
low-cost rust preventive for roofs, inte- 
riors and underframes of steel freight 
and refrigerator cars, covered hopper 
cars used for soda ash, lime and simila~ 
products, ice bunkers and equipment 
exposed to acid fumes and gases. 


It’s tops for steel bridges, cooling sy.- 
tem ducts and sump, outside storage 
tanks, tool houses and bins. 


Will not run, sag, blister or craze at 
temperatures up to 250° F. 


EASY TO APPLY 


Mortex No. 4 can be 
put on with bruh, 
trowel or spray. It 
adheres to any clean 
dry and 
forms a rich, cull 
black finish. 


surface 





IT YOURSELF 


Most railroads get Mortex No. 4 in 55 
gallon drums, but you can order either 
a l-gallon or a 5-gallon can and put it 


TRY 


through your own comparative tests. 


Write for literature 


J. W. MORTELL CO. 


Technical Coatings since 1895 


563 Burch S}., Kankakee, III. 
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profile map and a map showing the rail- 
way and principal commodities are in- 
cluded. 


Air Transport Facts and Figures, 13th 
Edition, 1952. 19 pages. Air Transport 
Association of America, 1107 Sixteenth 
st., N.W., Washington 6, D. C. Free. 

The year 1951 was the silver anni- 
versary year for scheduled airlines. The 
current issue of “Facts and Figures” re- 
views developments and progress in the 
industry and then proceeds to a statistical 
review of 1951 and preceding years, with 
numerous tables covering such items as 
freight and passenger traffic, earnings, 
penetration into the first class domestic 
travel market, mail revenues and pay- 
ments, personnel, accidents and _ safety. 


Canada’s Proposal to Construct Inde- 
pendently the Great Lakes-St. Lawrence 
Seaway and Power Project. 16 pages. 
Chicago Association of Commerce and 
Industry, One LaSalle st., Chicago 2. 25 
cents. 

Published as a supplement to the asso- 
ciation’s earlier book, “The Great Lakes- 
St. Lawrence Seaway and Power Proj- 
ect,” this pamphlet is an informal dis- 
cussion by Arthur H. Schwietert, traffic 
director, and Leverette S. Lyon, chief 
executive officer, of the association, of the 
issues raised by Canada’s proposed in- 
dependent undertaking of the project. 
The pamphlet answers such questions as: 

Would we “lose control” if Canada 
builds a seaway? 

Would Canada charge us unfair and 
excessive tolls for use of the seaway? 

Would construction by Canada affect 
the security issues involved? 

Would construction by Canada affect 
the economic issues of the seaway as a 
transportation facility? 

The discussion concludes that the pos- 
sibility of Canada’s proceeding alone adds 
“no significant reason” for changing the 
conclusions of the original book, i.e.. 
that the project is “unsound from the 
point of view of national defense and 
offers no prospect of being self-liquidat- 
ing as a transportation agency.” 


FILMS 


Let’s Go Fishing and The Big Island. 
16 mm., sound, color, 20 minutes. Cana- 
dian National Railways, 630 Fijth ave., 
New York 20. Available on loan without 
charge. 

“Let’s Go Fishing” is a fast-moving film 
of sport fishing in Canada from New- 
foundland to British Columbia. It is filled 
with action throughout and is a cinematic 
guide for all types of fishermen, pointing 
out the best places for everything from 
record-breaking tuna to pan-sized brook 
trout. “The Big Island” is Newfoundland, 
Canada’s newest province. The film shows 
Newfoundland’s beautiful and rugged 
shoreline and gives glimpses of the in- 
terior forest and the great rivers known 
to fishermen and hunters as well as to 
the men who produce pulpwood. It goes 
from fishing villages to the city of St. 
John’s; looks into an iron mine, and fol- 
lows the logs through the world’s largest 
paper mill at Corner Brook. 
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Freight Operating Statistics of Large Railways — Selected Items 




















LocomotiveeMiles Car-Miles Ton-miles (thousands) Road-locos. on bne 
—_—_"-— a tc A a 
. Miles of Principal Loaded Per Gross Net Serviceable 

Region, Road and Year road Train- and (thou- cent excl.locos rev. and Per cent 
operated miles helper Light sands) loaded & tenders non-rev. Unstored Stored B.O. B.O. 
Buk Boston & Maine.......... 1952 1,690 280,323 290,598 15,517 11,182 63.0 716,463 293,645 88 10 7 6.7 
© %, B 1951 1,691, 290,349 298,637 13,272 11,699 70.3 716,790 295,922 89 5 5 SA 
Zmo mM. ¥.. 1: i & eld... .. 1952. 1,764 307,879 308,048 16,049 12,463 70.3 761,828 318,998 91 4 8 7.8 
& 1951 1,766 324,306 324,616 20,440 12,897 67.6 812,699 341,510 99 sei 1l 10.0 
( Delaware & Hudson........... 1952 793 253,790 289,337 19,346 11,463 69.1 810,361 426,442 79 16 46 32.6 
1951 793 271,231 315,234 24,391 12,132 69.9 845,230 451,745 163 26 27 12.5 
Del., Lack. & Western......... 1952 964 291,061 315,216 29,096 13,592 71.2 879,296 402,426 aa 11 rf 7.4 
s 1951 966 295,634 321,785 33,741 13,933 71.9 882,440 400,677 82 2 42 33.3 
sg PIGS SUS Kebscsuersbesecekade 1952 2,242 620,155 627,133 32.214 35,883 69.7 2,218,506 946,403 165 12 10 5.3 
& 1951 2,245 695,540 708,166 36,216 37,833 67.8 2,359,957 977,078 218 16 19 7.5 
Ps Grand Trunk Western......... 1952 952 263,102 267,180 2,504 8,899 63.2 605,960 261,281 58 ~ 12 wa 
5 1951 974 295,449 302,388 3,040 11,073 67.1 724,074 315,621 63 5 13 sk ge 
8. ee ee 1952 1,207 247,002 251,240 10,967 12,482 70.3 823,154 392,708 35 4 a se 
‘§ 1951 1,216 257,581 272,662 25,770 13,130 71.0 841,282 389,832 57 2 6 9.2 
New York Central............ 1952 10,653 2,782, 061 2,909,282 139,722 103,312 61.9 7,402,380 3,312,107 916 60 333 25.4 
2 2 1951 10,677 3) 320,671 3,516,648 185,130 125,064 63.4 8,747,319 3,941,900 1,041 13 346 24.7 
8 New York, Chic. & St. L....... 1952 2,161 "834.550 857,874 11,912 32,596 66.0 2,261,127 1,019,478 200 0 38 is.3 
Oo : ; 1951 2,161 901,805 923,027 15,853 34,542 67.3 2,357,177 1,056,868 215 2 35 13.9 
Pitts. & Lake Erie............ 1952 221 89,493 92,098 7 3,930 64.3 331,211 196,799 37 $s 1l 22.9 
1951 221 100,603 103,281 267 4,172 68.5 345,405 210,686 29 sie 13 31.0 
MMMMS 2 hGcéus woseSesarcee .1952 2,381 562,866 567,819 8,799 25,099 70.9 1,569,810 667,222 104 29 36 21.3 
L 1951 2,381 607,442 612,270 9,571 25; 8 Be 94.7 1,591,297 284,507 133 2 78 36.6 
Baltimore & Ohio............. 1952 6,082 1,670,124 1,892,417 206,250 67,947 64.5 5,115,571 2,523,344 598 66 151 18.5 
1951 6,083 1,951,117 2,242,659 234,823 74,928 64.8 5,658,666 2,800,730 683 68 183 19.6 
& Central of New Jersey......... 1952 411 72,171 72,747 3,945 2,777 67.8 205,794 108,766 36 oe 6 14.3 
“te " 1951 410 78,184 78,402 3,568 2,987 67.6 216,022 110,441 40 1 8 16.3 
£ Central of Pennsylvania....... 1952 207 65,904 72,860 11,508 2,593 65.8 200,024 105,297 31 5 6 14.3 
- . 1951 210 73,213 81,049 14,066 2,859 71.3 201,277 107,302 32 i. 16 Pe 
& | Chicago & Eastern Ill.......... 1952 868 133,746 133,746 3,482 5,191 64.3 355,112 165,820 28 2 6.7 
= m ' 1951 886 133,743 133,743 3,213 5,752 68.1 375,463 .178,423 28 1 3.4 
3 Elgin, Joliet & Eastern........ 1952 236 95,279 96,449 14 3,337 63.8 266,397 143,661 39 3 7.1 
f 1951 238 97,757 99,547 294 3,886 64.4 303,491 162,164 42 i 1 2.3 
a Pennsylvania System....... «1952 9,961 3,230,726 3,484,441 345,545 136,186 65.0 9,579,200 4,599,405 1,096 $3 329 21.8 
5 i 1951 10,045 3,512,772 3,848,827 370,157 148,965 66.3 10,233,570 4,886,929 1,311 ae 315 19.4 
e MU St Rede ki wiesncwss ene 1952 1,320 396,359 404,584 28,253 14,970 63.1 1,195,428 643,789 190 10 31 13.4 
1) 1951 1,311 405,603 421,831 31,336 15,737 65.1 1,236,183 669,380 191 3 38 16.4 
Western Maryland............ 1952 836 205,043 241,464 27,294 7,343 62.9 603,716 337,205 125 4 20 13.4 
L 1951 837 207,753 245,867 27,297 7,654 62.6 628,960 346,644 125 9 16 10.7 
7 3. g Chesapeake & Ohio....... 1952 5,037 1,436,584 1,504,099 54,373 64,317 56.7 5,566,012 3,065,678 482 35 208 28.7 
3 7 1951 5,042 1,585,706 1,664,986 67,736 67,993 7.9 5,730,178 3,114,678 524 6 237 30.9 
Py s © Norfolk & Western........ 1952 2.113 748,097 791,314 59,444 34,134 58.0 3,063,932 1,655,650 244 12 23 8.2 
BT. 1951 2,113 785,753 834,961 64,274 36, 902 60.1 3,213,523 1,754,646 250 18 16 5.6 
(Atlantic Coast Line........ «+1952 5,461 952,629 952,696 12,426 31,358 59.5 2,239,473 994,444 290 24 26 7.6 
: 1951 5,434 1,016,396 1,024,818 15,101 31.107 62.4 2,169,569 977,352 351 10 91 20.1 
Central of Georgia............ 1952 1,754 243,168 244,855 4,530 8,312 69.7 555,973 265,098 89 3 > aie 
s , R 1951 1,765 320,722 324,853 5,103 8,943 73.0 577,992 276,342 105 1 10 8.6 
2 Gulf, Mobile & Ohio.......... 1952 2,830 or ety ty 874 335 16,747 72.4 1,094,247 532,042 80 rahe 6 7.0 
& iia a 1951 2,851 0,704 147 18,147 75.0 1,140,151 550,644 80 = 3 3.6 
c Illinois Central... .. has iboueweae 1952 6,539 1 331, "347 ose, 044 53,951 55,483 64.0 3,962,174 1,834,854 569 4 80 iZ:3 
a me ; 1951 6,539 1,660,189 1,668,951 59,063 59,509 64.6 4,238,710 1,971,566 581 se 74 13 
5) Louisville & Nashville......... 1952 4,756 979.338 1.029.342 26,424 34,691 64.8 2,510,164 1,261,198 266 67 57 14.6 
oa e 1951 4,769 1,156,911 1,226,702 32,868 36,731 65.4 2,632,083 1,317,640 333 11 109 24.1 
= | Nash., Chatt. & St. Louis...... 1952 1,032 221,000 225,451 3,993 7,320 72.7 475,133 229,871 48 9 6 9.5 
e r a 1951 1,049 225,745 230,579 3,899 7,168 76.4 457,060 220,766 74 he 26 26.0 
Seaboard Air Line............. 1952 4,135 800,493 809,610 5,416 29,624 64.4 2,110,167 938,038 213 42 26 9.3 
1951 4,136 826,688 856,727 4,802 29,497 67.1 2,029,699 921,899 251 16 63 19.1 
RR Se oa cksocsitbenseee 1952 6,264 1,166,513 1,166,719 13,017 42,718 70.0 2,717,711 1,246,058 342 35 82 17.9 
‘ 1951 6,302 1,376,123 1,385,500 15,135 47,883 71.0 2,984,380 1,359,114 401 = 172 29.7 
Chicago & North Western...... 1952 7,889 805,941 816,460 18,983 30,411 66.8 2,045,856 957,947 275 15 148 33.8 
- 1951 7,920 941,186 959,377 23,487 34,621 70.3 2,316,743 1,107,872 326 6 133 28.6 
« | Chicago Great Western........ 1952 1,441 144,733 144,831 2,957 8,291 71.5 535,392 244,787 33 é* 1 2.9 
= . i 1951 1,441 146,209 146,209 6,549 9,252 71.9 594,729 270,652 39 = ‘3 aes 
& | Chic., Milw., St. P. & Pac...... 1952 10,663 1,172,938 1,212,016 44,675 46,017 66.0 3,143,355 1,432,399 388 55 81 155 
owt : 4 1951 10,664 1,313,306 1,362,700 54,666 50,398 68.4 3,331,494 1,530,531 454 43 77 13.4 
s | Chic., St. P., Minn. & Omaha. . 1952 1,606 216,083 223,415 12,394 6,028 65.8 428,852 199,388 56 24 46 44.2 
S J ° 1951 1,606 206,350 215,949 12.150 5,813 68.7 390,996 174,256 75 23 23.2 
i Duluth, Missabe & Iron Range .1952 567 40,027 40,625 1,054 734 50.2 76,547 34,509 66 6 10 12.2 
$ 1951 565 45,350 46,325 1,102 625 39.0 59,022 23,458 35 9 19 30.2 
= | Great Northern............... 1952 8,181 1,070,915 1,078,837 41,577 39,618 68.0 2,778,215 1,277,165 329 114 69 13.5 
4 7 1951 8,220 1,143,591 1,149,176 59, "854 40,910 69.1 2,768,381 1,291,427 341 93 61 12.3 
> Minneap., St. P. & S. Ste. M....1952 4,173 420,989 426,397 BAX S 13,392 64.6 915,888 429,961 115 i ia 8.7 
as 1951 4,179 431,732 440.492 6,841 14,007 65.8 932,491 433,480 105 ous: 16 13.2 
Northern Pacific.............. 1952 6,591 821,011 852,450 36,361 32,527 67.1 2,295,616 1,061,046 333 13 69 16.6 
ae 6,591 825,452 858,068 43,899 32,726 73.8 2,186,373 1,046,101 330 12 67 16.4 
2 we Top. & S. F 952 13,073 2,481,468 2,594,921 106,563 108,485 67.4 7,201,171 2,964,102 Sie 76 141 17.9 
5 G.C. &S. F. Aa | p £8, F.). 1951 13,096 2,845,525 3,027,793 97,591 120,769 66.3 8,018,834 3,162,377 648 78 147 16.8 
& Chic., Burl. & Quincy......... 1952 8,758 1,100,718 1,106,740 39,462 47,359 67.9 3,156,602 1,444,924 357 43 105 20.8 
e 1951 8.788 1,325,263 1,345,508 54,284 57,172 66.2 3,935,180 1,812,974 397 29 120 22.0 
g Chic., Rock I. & Pac........ oo 01952 7,902 1,105,016 1,114,956 12,843 40,970 63.5 2,889,580 1,217,275 224 10 54 18.8 
ke 1951 7,903 1,180,107 1,200,328 20,230 42,335 62.1 2,883,227 1,246,221 256 3 An Zio 
3 } Denver & R.G. Wn........... 1952 2,333. 311,124 344,273 43,500 14,341 71.7 992,506 486,346 98 23 30 19.9 
8 . 195] 2,334 311,915 338,783 41,454 13,946 72.0 930,353 457,860 107 37 22 3.3 
= | Southern Pac‘fic............. .1952 8,081 2,078,578 2,184,609 244,378 96,140 68.8 6,343,748 2,745,514 614 22 173 21.4 
3 . Bs 1951 8,054 2,152,491 2,270,436 287,745 99,633 70.3 6,426,366 2,774,569 722 11 135 15.6 
§ | Union Pacife........ eee ere 1952 9,867 2 2.4: 36.107 2.542.877 171,113 100,910 67.2 6,887,209 3,126,870 588 44 157 19.9 
g ; 1951 9,720 75,793 2,694,448 198,153 108,316 68.7 7,251,257 3,221,914 601 53 125 16.0 
oO Western Pacific............. - 1952 1,190 ws 591 244,104 17,524 10,905 71.1 708.947 326,193 42 5 ef 13.0 
L 1951 1,190 229,391 238,377 31,500 11,963 77.8 736,182 346,520 42 17 34 36.6 
International-Gt. Northern*.... os 1,104 193,737 193,737 302 6,731 62.3 510,283 231,368 46 ‘‘s 11 19.3 
7 951 1,104 214,197 214,700 282 7,399 66.1 540,092 248,433 54 1 7 11.3 
c Kansas City Southern........ i982 886 191,976 192,200 227 10,137 69.7 713,449 349,681 28 5 8 19.5 
A} 7 1951 886 197,481 198,543 904 10,453 69.0 700,914 327,923 36 9 15 25.0 
& Mo.-Kans.-Texas Lines. .... e+ 1952 3,230 422,124 423,924 6,792 16,325 64.1 1,095,335 475,173 87 13 3 2.9 
« ' : 1951 3,231 451,919 455,804 7,073 17,553 64.5 1,140,317 544,637 81 13 36 tf 
a Missouri Pacific*............ . 1952 6,933 1,239,493 1,245,900 16,795 48,152 67.2 3,299,878 1,475,661 319 14 50 13.1 
8; 1951 6,942 1,423,968 1,453,049 21,418 52,903 68.0 3,524,814 1,605,635 364 57 13.5 
% Texas & Pacific............... 1952 1,832 368,440 368,440 16,299 15,557 64.4 1,072,932 414,871 57 12 Ze 24.2 
M i 1951 1,844 396,986 396,986 18,665 15,581 63.5 1,085,872 415,575 86 3 1 a8 
4 St. Louis-San Francisco........ 1952 4,567 675,321 676,894 6,503 24,882 65.4 1,694,975 760, 037 184 39 53 19.2 
= ‘ s 1951 4,604 736,960 745,395 7,586 26,577 66.9 1,754,989 783,709 196 78 86 23.9 
& St. Louis Southw. Lines ..... . 1952 1,562 362,245 366,442 4,946 16,700 73.8 1,010,109 451.533 60 24 11 11.6 
1951 1,562 412,710 413,736 5,864 17,621 72.4 1,057,483 472,710 79 8 iS 14.7 
Tsxas & New Orleans........ 1952 4,290 = 805,327 805,501 24,892 31,761 68.9 2,144,271 960,865 224 ne 53 19.1 
L 1951 4,314 885,949 886,363 19,126 31,510 70.8 2,077,752 931,799 223 = 47 17.4 
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For the Month of March 1952 Compared with March 1951 








Freight cars on line G.t.m. G.t.m.per Net Net Net Car- Net Train- Miles 

r A —, train-hr. train-mi. ton-mi. ton-mi. ton-mi. miles daily miles per 
; Per excl.locos excl.locos per per !’d per per ton-mi. per loco. 

Region, Road and Year Cent and and train- _car- car- _—car- per train- pe 

Home Foreign Total B.O. tenders tenders mile mile day day road-mi. hour y 

_ ,¢@ ( Boston & Maine.......... 1952 1,262 8,312 9,574 2.6 43,070 2,559 1,049 26.3 943 52.7 5,605 16.9 101.0 
i Ee 195] 1,090 8,753 9,843 Lz 39,315 2,472 1,020 25.3 885 19.7 5,645 15.9 108.1 
Zae) N. Y,N. Boe Htld........ 1952 1,706 14,099 15,805 3.5 38,908 2,479 1,038 25.6 666 =. 37.0 5,833 15-7 116.1 
G - 1951 1,417 16,047 17,464 13 37,609 2,512 1,055 26.5 571 31.9 6,238 15.0 114.2 
(Delaware & Hudson........... 1952 4,661 5,307 9,968 5.9 62,021 3,209 1,689 37.2 1,430 55.7 17,347 16.4 74.6 
1951 2,528 6,325 8,853 4.1 58,860 3,130 1,673 37.2 1652 63.5 18,376 18.9 53.1 

Del., Lack. & Western......... 1952 6,167 10,634 16,801 5.2 50,619 3,058 1,400 29.6 796 37.8 13,466 16.8 131.8 

7" 1951 4,927 11,638 16,565 7.4 46,254 3,032 L377 || (28:8 803 38.9 13,380 15.5 100.3 
Z| ed ORG OCU aa OrS ROSCOCnS 1952 8,442 19,781 28,223 4.2 62,133 3,607 1,539 26.4 1,073 58.4 13,617 17.4 126.0 
“ko 1951 6,157 23,125 29,282 3.8 59,141 3,421 1,417 25.8 1,074 61.4 14,039 17.4 109.4 
e Grand Trunk Western......... 1952 3,228)— 8,039 =: 111.267 4.9 47,970 2,319 1,000 29.4 714 38.5 8,853 20.8 132.6 
: 1951 3,286 12,298 15,584 4.8 46,317 2,490 1,086 28.5 657 34.4 10,453 18.9 145.9 

& BSTgi VOUE Ys «.oi5ic:6 oie v's:0 0 00 1952 1,883 13,021 14,904 6.2 66,972 sate 1,611 31.5 849 38.4 10,495 20.1 208.2 
c 1951 3,833 11,050 14,883 6.2 63,937 3,301 1,530 30.0 843 10.0 10,341 19.6 160.7 
New York Central............ 1952 59,664 95,956 155,620 TA 45,846 2,709 | a 0-8 674 34.0 10,029 12 84.1 

4 ‘ 1951 50,731 123,549 174,280 4.3 41,985 2,675 1,206 31.5 TAZ 37.4 11,910 15.9 94.5 
$ New York, Chic. & St. L....... 1952 6,336 19,117 25,453 5.4 48,679 2,750 1,240 31.3 1,288 62.4 15,218 18.0 122.3 
on ’ 1951 4,911 22,503 27,414 3.4 46,209 2,661 1,193 30.6 1,260 61.2 15,776 E77 128.4 
Pitts. & Lake Erie............ 1952 3,112 11,027 14,139 8.8 SaaS 3,708 2,203 50.1 167 14.5 28,726 14.4 67.6 

: 1951 3,037 10,705 13,742 10.6 50,564 3,447 2,103 50.5 500 14.4 30,753 14.7 82.4 

pi. SOROS ee rere 1952 6,822 11,992 18;814 4.6 62,974 2,808 1,194 26.6 1,098 58.2 9,040 22.6 114.5 

{ 1951 4,779 13,814 18,593 29 54,978 2,663 1,145 26.5 1,069 56.3 9,27: 21.0 98.5 
‘Baltimore & Ohio............. 1952 47,751 43,177 90,928 5.5 44,826 3,097 1,527 ial 888 37.1 13,383 14.6 85.3 
1951 45,225 64,760 109,985 Sell 40,222 2,942 1,456 7.4 853 35.2 14,852 13.9 88.4 

& | Central of New Jersey......... 1952 352 8,871 9,223 3.8 36,677 2,957 1,563 39.2 379 14.3 8,537 12.9 98.3 
“& 1951 282 «9,009 9,291 25 37,045 2,903 1,484 37.0 S72 14.9 8,689 13.7 88.6 
é Central of Pennsylvania....... 1952 2,320 2,982 5,302 20.2 12,786 3,195 1,682 10.6 642 24.0 16,409 14.1 74.8 
; 1951 1,473 3,429 4,902 15:5 41,144 2,980 1,589 37.5 745 27.9 16,483 15.0 76.7 

£ | Chicago & Eastern Ill.......... 1952 2,637 3,255 5,892 4.4 45,597 2,658 1,241 31.9 919 44.7 6,162 Li2Z 159.0 
2. 1951 1,734 3,918 5,652 6.6 44,370 2,822 1,341 31.0 991 46.9 6,496 15.8 169.0 
3 Elgin, Joliet & Eastern........ 1952 6,479 11,584 18,063 Bat 20,509 2,870 1,548 43.1 228 8.3 19,637 ys 98.5 
1951 5,760 17,027 22,787 2.1 17,547 3,247 1,735 41.7 232 8.6 21,979 5.7 125.4 

| Pennsylvania System.......... 1952 94,490 119,240 213,730 8.6 49,348 3,048 1,463 33.8 695 31.6 14,895 16.6 88.1 
s 1951 $8,735 119,850 208,585 9.4 43,605 3,004 1,434 32.8 745 34.3 15,694 15.0 92.0 
Bi RMOMOBIIR 5 cern oisis-icty ¢ ices eine 1952. 15,218 17,016 32,234 4.2 39,112 3,016 1,624 13.0 627 =-23.1 15,733 13.0 72.4 
0 1951 10,947 20,218 31,165 3.5 38,657 3,049 1,651 A2.5 663 23.9 16,471 27 75.1 
Western Maryland............ 1952 6,095 3,364 9,459 22 43,367 3,000 1,676 A5.9 1,150 39.8 13,011 14.7 62.7 

L 1951 4,459 3,993 8,452 2.8 40,712 3,065 1,689 A5.3 1,260 44.4 13,360 13.4 62.3 

. 2q ( Chesapeake & Ohio....... 1952 53,069 25,050 78,119 4.7 69,949 3,915 2156 47.7 1,302 48.2 19,633 18.1 75.7 
$25 1951 48,148 26,445 74,593 5s 59,778 3,661 1,960 A5.8 1,415 53.3 16,927 16.5 Tid 
8 & Norfolk & Western........ 1952 34,796 §=67,530 42,326 2.55 68,157 4,175 2,256 48.5 1.235 43.9 25,276 166 105.8 
eal] 1951 29,425 8,991 38,416 Be | 67,362 4,156 2,269 47.5 1,524 53.3 26,787 16.5 110.1 
[Atlantic Coast TAN6. .....665%50< 1952 14,443 20,490 34,933 3.3 39,613 2,363 1,049 31.7 926 49.0 5,874 16.9 92.6 
1951 10,701 20,285 30,986 23 33,718 2,149 968 31.4 952 48.6 5,802 15.8 81.9 

Central of Georgia............ 1952 2,510 6,276 8,786 6.3 40,355 2,301 1,097 31.9 963 43.3 4,875 ers 87.8 
1951 1,768 7,006 8,774 3.0 31,324 1,810 865 30.9 1,033 45.8 5,051 17.4 99.4 

& | Gulf, Mobile & Ohio.......... 1952 4,291 10,283 14,574 4.0 66,890 3,375 1,641 31.8 1,145 49.8 6,065 19.9 130.9 
“bo 1951 2,804 10,785 13,589 25 63,688 3,356 1,621 30.3 1,291 56.8 6,230 19.0 141.5 
Po Rlinets Centéal 6.5.6 6.6:09:/00-040 1952 26,162 29,062 55,224 2.4 44,234 2,585 1,197 33.1 1,055 49.8 9,052 17.3 85.1 
2 1951 21,273 37,870 = 59,143 18 44,125 2,581 1,201 33.1 1,130 52.8 9,726 17.3 90.7 

£*% Louisville & Nashville......... 1952 32,373 15,385 47,758 5.5 40,909 2,568 1,290 36.4 852 36.2 8,554 16.0 91.6 
a 1951 31,883 18,793 50,676 7.4 35,552 2,283 1,143 35.9 892 = 38.0 8,913 15.6 97.5 
+ | Nash., Chatt. & St. Louis......1952 1,630 5,003 6,633 3.3 42,313 2,153 1,042 31.4 1,119 49.0 7,185 19.7 128.5 
= 1951 1,060 5,257 6,317 Paes 39,960 2,026 979 29.6 1,144 50.6 6,789 19.7 87.8 
Seaboard Air Line............. 1952 10,807 17,139 27,946 Lz 48,229 2,693 1,197 aioe 1,078 52.9 7,318 18.3 105.7 
1951 8,414 16,740 25,154 2.0 43,801 2,510 1,140 31.3 1,176 56.1 7,190 17.8 96.6 

MORE RNNOMENA 5.5: 0)-915 sates (ase avetacoverere 1952 _ 14,203 28,217 42,420 3.5 40,521 2,342 1,074 29.2 931 45.7 6,417 17.4 90.7 

| 1951 13,080 30,024 43,104 3.3 35,760 2,187 996 28.4 1,013 50.3 6,957 16.5 83.5 
Chicago & North Western......1952 20,526 28,823 49,349 3.8 42,645 2,656 1,244 31.5 621 29.5 3,917 16.8 67.1 

” 1951 14,905 37,472 52,377 Re 38,556 2,584 1,236 32.0 663 29.5 4,512 15.7 76.3 

« | Chicago Great Western........ 1952 «1,392 4,828 = 6,220 3.4 71,007 3,713 1,698 29.5 1,279 60.6 5,480 19.2 145.8 
po 1951 947 teke 8,164 2.3 65,176 4,084. 1,859 29.3 1,079 51.3 6,059 16.0 139.4 
& | Chic., Milw., St. P. & Pac...... 1952 31,605 30,379 61,984 3.0 46,494 2,697 1,229 3h. 737 35.9 4,333 £7.32 82.8 
x 1951 22,523 42,939 65,462 2.0 39,963 2,554 1,17: 30.4 736 ©6354 4,630 15.8 85.8 
e | Chic., St. P., Minn. & Omaha. .1952 1,053. 8,169 = 9,222 35 32,332 2,065 960 ~—- 33.1 656 30.1 4,005 16.3 77.5 
Cp, 1951 945 9,276 10,221 1.9 24,604 1,964 875 30.0 564 27.4 3,500 13.0 81.3 
> ) Duluth, Missabe & Iron Range .1952 13,885 =§. 11,696 15,581 18 29,681 2,055 926 = 47.0 76 A ye 1,963 15.5 20.6 
3 1951 13,075 1,220 14,295 1.9 19,667 1,457 579 37.5 65 4.4 1,339 15.1 29.5 
= | Great Northern............... 1952 «22,586 20,343 42,929 3.8 45,035 2,612 1,201 32:2 955 43.5 5,036 17.4 76.5 
t 1951 — —— —— 3.3 39,214 2,436 1,137 31.6 1,190 54.6 5 068 16,2 = 
© | Minneap., St. P. & S. Ste. M....1952 6,1 8,7 14,897 5.4 42,118 2,195 1,030 32.1 862 41.6 3,324 19.4 123.9 
z ” 1951 4,836 12,579 17,415 6.2 38,058 2,190 1,018 30.9 853 41.9 3,346 17.6 130.6 
Northern Pacific...... ei avecareraters 1952 (18,941 18,024 36,965 5.4 49,654 2,813 1,300 32.6 944 43.1 5,193 17.8 75.3 

( 1951 13,907 17,262 31,169 4.8 45,644 2,671 1,278 32.0 1,146 18.6 5,120 17.2 77.4 
(Atch., Top. & S. Fe (incl. 1952 46,253 32,599 78,852 4.4 62,906 2,912 1,199 ot.a 1,202 65.3 7,314 2k.i 116.1 

8 an C. &S. F.and P. & S.F.)..1951 40,341 39,538 79,879 3.8 _— = 1116 26.2 1.350 378 7.790 : 2 0 121.2 
‘fe | Chic., Burl. & Quincy......... 1952 16,702 24,902 41,604 3.7 7,928 87 1,316 30.5 126 4. 322: 20.2 76.2 
ec sional 1951 14,796 27,857 42,653 2.4 55,117 2,983 1,374 SL. 1,319 62.8 6,655 18.6 87.1 
Chic., Rock I. & Pac........... 1952. 11,119 24,391 35,510 3.6 49,557 2.631 1,108 29.7 1,098 58.3 4,969 19.0 132.1 

8 1951 9,010 (25,729 34,739 2.8 43,521 2,456 1,062 29.4 1,179 64.5 5,087 17.8 125.2 
=) Denver & R. G. Wn........... 1952 7,413 7,662 15,075 2.9 53,902 3,205 1,570 33.9 1,045 43.0 6,725 16.9 84.9 
8 1951 7,380 5,651 13,031 3.5 52,595 2,997 1,475 32.8 1,105 46.8 6,328 17.6 78.8 
= | Southern Pacific..............1952 26,246 46,973 73,219 2.8 53,778 3,089 1,337 28.6 1,224 62.3 10,960 17.6 102.1 
a} 1951 22,961 43,208 66,169 224 50,852 3,020 1,304 27.8 1,399 71.5 11,1 13 17 0 100.4 
§ | Union Pacific...... Maeemeete 1952 29,151 35,787 64,938 2.8 64,240 2,870 1,303 31.0 1553 74.6 10,223 = 22.7 112.8 
. 1951 24,098 38,864 62,962 2 62,548 2,862 372 29.7 1,714 83.9 10,693 22.2 123.2 
35 Western Pacific... 6 ...cccesss 1952 2,305 2,833 5,138 6.0 68,444 2,997 1,379 29.9 2,077 97.7 8,842 23.2 140.6 
1951 1,476 4,320 5,796 7.7 72,005 3,224 1,518 29.0 2,136 948 9,393 22.4 95.3 

(International-Gt. Northern*....1952 961 7,705 8,666 2.3 53,450 2,645 1,199 34.4 863. 40.3 6,760 20.2 116.0 
1951 $25 6,991 7,816 | Pe 49,197 2,548 ( y- 33.6 1,037 46.7 7,259 19.5 115.5 

¢ | Kansas City Southern......... 1952 1,186 6,700 7,886 4.7 75,433 3,748 1,837 34.5 1,445 60.1 12,731 20.4 158.5 
i} 1951 969 6,642 7,611 3.4 67,253 3,597 1,683 31.4 1,452 67.1 11,939 18.9 117.0 
& Mo.-Kans.-Texas Lines........ 1952 3,737 7,876 11,613 6.0 54,276 2,599 1,128 29.1 1,316 70.6 1,746 20.9 131.7 
x 1951 2,484 7,684 10,168 4.4 49,052 2,530 1,209 31.0 1,732 86.6 5,438 19.4 118.8 
a | Missouri Pacific®.............. 1952 18,191 17,226 35,417 3.0 57,096 2,679 1,198 30.6 1,347 65.5 6,866 21.4 113.7 
3 1951 13,969 20,057 34,026 ae 50,554 2,492 1,135 30.4 1,516 73.9 7,461 20.4 121.3 
z Deeae A PUGAGs 6 occ dis oss es 1952 2,056 8,172 10,22 5.0 65,141 2,916 1,128 26.7 1,293 15-4 7,305 22.4 119.1 
z 1951 2,120 7,828 9,948 6.1 58,598 2,745 1,050 26.7 1,316 77.7 7,270 21.4 159.6 
<= St. Louis-San Francisco........ 1952 10,536 13,569 24,105 2.8 47,546 2.524 1,130 30.5 1,02: 51.2 5,368 18.9 81.1 
3 1951 6,467 16,029 22,496 3.0 42,448 2,387 1,066 29.5 1,145 58.0 5,491 17.8 74.5 
& | St. Louis Southw. Lines ....... 1952 1,891 4,889 6,780 2.0 57,916 2,790 1,247 27.0 2,145 107.5 9,325 20.8 122.9 
i 1951 1,417 5,456 6,873 2.0 50,983 2,567 1,147 26.8 2,156 110.9 9,762 19.9 140.2 
Texas & New Orleans......... 1952 4,677 18,954 23,631 2.6 50,857 2,689 1,205 30.3 1,322 63.4 7,225 19.1 102.2 

L 1951 3,036 17,143 20,179 2.8 45,435 2,369 1,063 29.6 1,379 65.9 6,968 19.4 112.3 








*Report of trustee or trustees. 


Compiled by the Bureau of Transport Economics and St:tistics, Interstate Commerce Commission. Subject to revision. 
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Just Published! HANDBOOK 





OF AMERICAN RAILROODS 


Bringing You the Latest Available Facts and Figures 
with Photos and Maps of Every Class | U.S. Railroad 


How many diesels has the Burlington Lines? What is the weight of FOR EACH OF 127 RAILROADS 
rail in the main tracks of the Lehigh Valley? What were the A&B ex- THIS HANDY NEW BOOK GIVES: 


penditures of the Atlantic Coast Line in 1950? What was the total op- 
erating revenue of the Sacramento Northern in 1949 and 1950? Hand- 
book of American Railroads gives you these and thousands of other 
answers—quickly, conveniently, accurately—for only $2.95. 

Now—for the first time—one handy volume enables you to sift facts 
and compare operations of every major railroad in the United States. 
Under one cover Handbook of American Railroads brings you the latest 
available (1949 and 1950) official facts and statistics on 127 Class 1 


railroads. 


1. Latest Equipment Data 

2. Latest Financial and Operating Sta- 
tistics 

3. Historical Sketch of Road 

4. Brief Biography of Chief Officer 

5. Outline Map of Road 

6. Photograph of Rolling Stock 

7. Reproduction of Herald (if used) 

8. Many Other Highly Interesting Sta- 
tistics and Facts Collected Here for 





This valuable reference book includes the number of diesel and the First Time 


steam locomotives, number and types of cars, weights 
of rail in main tracks, expenditures for A&B, financial 
and operating statistics, biographical sketches of the 
chief officers, and much other useful information. Spe- 
cially-drawn maps show the route of each road. Inter- 
esting photographs of trains such as Olympian Hia- 
watha, The Red River, Twin Cities Zephyr and other 
rolling stock fill the book. A history of each railroad, 
highlighting information that is prominent or of un- 
usual interest, accompanies the maps and photographs. 

You'll find a thousand uses for Handbook of Ameri- 
can Railroads. Only $2.95 for 256 514x81,4-inch pages 
packed with facts. To get yours at once, fill in and 
mail the Free Trial Coupon at rgiht. 
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"FREE EXAMINATION COUPON 


Simmons-Boardman Books 


30 Church St., New York 7, N. Y. 


Send me at once for Free Examination .........006 copy (copies) of HAND- I 
| Book OF AMERICAN RAILROADS at $2.95 each. If I am not completely H 
t satisfied, I will return the book(s) within 5 days of receipt. Or, I will | 











beeeeg the book(s) and remit the price plus a few cents additional for postage | 
and handling. 
| Name | 
i Street | 
City, State 
| (1) DISCOUNTS FOR QUANTITY ORDERS—Check the box at left if you | 
would like to receive informatien about company discounts on quantity orders 


| for HANDBOOK OF AMERICAN RAILROADS. RA 7-14-52 | 
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